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ABSTRACT 


LEARNING TO HEAR FROM GOD: THE CATALYST 
FOR SPIRITUAL INTIMACY AND 
CHURCH RENEWAL 


by 
Lisa Bailey 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentor 


Paul King, Th.D., D.Min. 


The hypothesis of this project is that through teaching a curriculum that incorporates 
select autobiographical and didactic materials relating to hearing from God, participants’ 
knowledge of how to hear from God will increase. The ministry context for this 
concurrent mixed methods approach was a host church in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Phenomenological research was employed and data was obtained through pre- and post- 
teaching questionnaires, personal interviews, and a focus group. The data was used for 
triangulation, analysis, and interpretation. The results from teaching the curriculum were 
as follows: participants’ knowledge of how to hear from God increased, confirming the 


hypothesis. 
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DEDICATION 


To the Body of Christ and every spiritually hungry sojourner who has yet 
to encounter the Living God. May this work lead you to quiet waters, 
bring you into deep communion with the Triune God, and allow you to 
experientially “taste and see that the Lord is good” (Ps. 34:8). 


Vil 


And this is eternal life: that they may know (perceive, recognize, and 
become acquainted with) You, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom 
You have sent. 

~John 17:3 


Vill 


INTRODUCTION 


This doctorate project is focused on teaching a curriculum that equips believers to 
hear from God. The model for ministry is a newly created curriculum entitled, 
Relationship 101: Embarking on a Relational Adventure with God. The impetus for this 
project is that many Christians seem to have little or no understanding, experience, or 
expectation of communicating with God. Many have acquired a lot of information about 
God yet few seem to relationally know Him. 

I have observed that four groups of believers tend to have difficulty connecting 
with God. These groupings are not exclusive or exhaustive but rather are representative 
of the types of individuals that have been personally encountered in ministry. The first 
group is comprised of those who believe they must either strive to “find” God or adhere 
to certain rituals or practices in order to connect with the Divine. These efforts often 
prove fruitless as they depend on human methods and are based on the misplaced premise 
that God is difficult to reach. 

A second group of Christians are those who believe God cannot be reached this 
side of heaven. They may have come to this belief through faulty teaching or through 
repeatedly failing to “hear” God in a way they were expecting to hear from Him. Those 
in this camp could be active Christians who regularly read the Bible, are involved in 


church life, and yet remain spiritually dry. They may describe their church commitments 


as merely “going through the motions.” They are essentially living their faith from a 
place of religiosity rather than from a vital relationship with Christ. 

The third group of Christians is comprised of those who have had an experiential 
encounter with God yet believe it was a one-time experience that cannot be duplicated. 
Just as lightning is said not to strike twice in the same spot, those in this group never 
thought it would be possible (and therefore never sought) to develop an ongoing 
relationship with Christ. What these believers have experienced is fondly remembered yet 
becomes a distant memory with the passage of time. 

The final group is comprised of those who, due to unhealed emotional/soul 
wounds, are unable to open their hearts to the possibility that a loving God yearns to 
communicate with them. They can convincingly counsel others about God’s desire to 
enter into deep fellowship with them. However, these believers find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to believe and apply those same truths to themselves. As a result, they have 
yet to experience rea] communion with God. 

These four groups highlight just how urgent the call is to help Christians 
relationally connect with God. Just as healthy newborn babies are biologically wired-up 
to naturally communicate with their earthly parents, believers are hard-wired to 
effortlessly hear from their heavenly Father. The goal of this doctoral project is two-fold: 
to enlighten believers to the reality that God can be known and relationally engaged and 
to provide concrete ways communion can be initiated and deepened. 

Fach chapter of this project informs the reader of the main thesis of this project, 
which is that through teaching the curriculum, participants’ knowledge of how to hear 


from God will increase. The first chapter provides the ministry focus that contains the 


spiritual background of the author and her journey toward a deeper relationship with God. 
The chapter also includes the geographic and cultural context of the church that hosted 
the researcher’s pilot curriculum. 

The second chapter is the Biblical Foundations section. An exegesis of Jacob’s 
wrestling match with God (Gen. 32:22-32) and the parable of the prodigal son (Luke 
15:11-32) are offered in this chapter. Both Scriptures illustrate God’s deep involvement 
with His people, His unrelenting love, and the transformative impact that occurs when 
one authentically engages with the Living God. 

The third chapter, the Historical Foundations section, profiles the Christian 
mystics throughout the ages. This chapter shows the ways in which mystics initiated and 
deepened their relational connection with God. While the focus of the chapter revolves 
around Christian mystics, the author notes that the deeper things of God are easily 
accessible to all believers. The only requirements for deeper communion are spiritual 
hunger, an awareness that such a relationship is available, and a desire to enter into a 
stronger spiritual walk. 

The fourth chapter, the Theological Foundations chapter, profiles the role of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of believers. Authentic spiritual transformation happens from the 
inside out and can only be obtained through the working of the Holy Spirit. While 
spiritual disciplines are helpful in creating an environment to relationally engage with 
God, the Holy Spirit transforms these activities into a relational encounter with God. 
Thus, all transformative spiritual growth depends on the working of the Holy Spirit. 

The fifth chapter, the Theoretical Foundations chapter, provides ways in which 


one can learn to hear from God. Activities such as /ectio divina, fasting, journaling, and 


corporate praise and worship are discussed. This chapter also discusses modalities 
employed by non-Christians to achieve a sense of well-being apart from Christ. Those 
modalities are: mindfulness meditation, nutrition/holistic living, ways to improve self- 
esteem, and tools to achieve wholeheartedness. 

The sixth chapter is focused on project analysis. Areas covered include research 
methodology, implementation, and data interpretation. Considerable attention is also 
given to the design of the course. In addition, the author suggests ways the project can be 
improved and makes a recommendation for future research. 

The final section also contains a summary of the Biblical, Historical, Theological, 
and Theoretical Foundations chapters and discusses their inter-relatedness. Further, this 
last chapter discusses the cumulative impact the project has had on the researcher. The 
chapter closes with an overarching summary of how this ecumenical project can be 
instrumental in helping the broader Body of Christ initiate and deepen their relational 


connection with God. 


CHAPTER ONE 
SYNERGY 
Blessed are those whose strength is in you, who have set their hearts on 


pilgrimage. 
~ Psalm 84:5! 


Introduction 
This chapter will touch on the author’s spiritual background, particularly as it 
relates to her journey toward hearing from God. The geographic and ministry context of 
this project will also be discussed. The chapter will conclude with an analysis of how all 
of these components are taken into account and influence each other when ministering to 


others. 


Spiritual Autobiography 
The author’s spiritual walk can best be described as a pilgrimage; a pilgrimage in 
search of the real God and subsequent journey into a deeper connection with Him. While 
I have been a Christian for over fifteen years, the path back to faith was rather protracted 
and filled with potholes of doubt and skepticism. As a child, church attendance was a 
regular occurrence and religious confirmation took place at age twelve. However, such 


attendance became sporadic and gradually non-existent during the teenage and early adult 


‘ Unless otherwise noted, biblical quotes will be from the New International Version Bible. 
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years. Christianity, at that time, seemed dry, lifeless, and reducible to a list of rules. 
Further, the life of several professing Christians known by this author bore little 
resemblance to the life Christians were called to follow. 

Although disillusionment with Christianity took root, an innate spiritual hunger 
and yearning for truth remained strong and vibrant. New age material was briefly 
explored yet their philosophies proved hollow and unsatisfying. Sensing a pull to re- 
examine Christianity on its own merits, church attendance resumed but participation was 
merely as a spectator. On occasion, tears would materialize when listening to a sermon. It 
was later learned that this emotional reaction was a response to being touched by God’s 
Spirit. After several years of attending church, reading faith-based literature, and asking 
various clergy a steady stream of questions, a spiritual thawing process had begun and a 
cautious openness towards Christianity developed. 

It has been said that the longest distance traveled is from the head to the heart. 
During this time, while the spirit and heart were slowly opening to God, the rational mind 
maintained the upper hand. Christ’s claims, as found in the Bible, were studied with an 
intellectual rigor that was rational, analytical, and logic-based. After much exploration, 
gaps in understanding persisted and doubt remained. 

A profession of Christ was slow in coming as full assurance of His claims needed 
to be met. While in the midst of this intellectual study, the following biblical passage had 
highlighted itself: “. . . always learning but never able to acknowledge the truth” (2 Tim. 
3:7). This passage was personally convicting as it described the spiritually neutral stance 
that had taken up residence. Still, every piece of biblical evidence needed to line up 


before Christ could be accepted. 


After some time of continued learning and searching, it became evident that not 
making a decision for Christ was the equivalent of denying Christ. Not comfortable with 
the prospect of essentially denying Christ through this neutral stance, a salvation prayer 
was read. The intent of reciting this prayer was solely to serve as an insurance policy of 
sorts. That is, reading the prayer guaranteed, in my mind, admittance into heaven after 
this life was over. Further, there was no expectation that anything of significance would 
be felt or experienced while praying the prayer. Again, the prayer was merely meant to 
cover all bases. 

However, while praying, the most unexpected occurrence took place. God’s 
presence, peace, and love filled the room and every fiber of my being. There was a deep 
inner sense of being completely known, completely loved, and completely accepted by 
God. Further, lightness pervaded my being as though a heavy weight that had previously 
gone undetected had been lifted. This conversion experience unambiguously confirmed 
the reality of God. What had been sought through a multi-year rigorous intellectual 
pursuit was confirmed in a mere matter of minutes through this relational encounter. 

As time went on, the intensity of that experience began to fade and life seemed to 
return to normal. This dramatic encounter seemed to be a one-time event that could not 
be repeated, although futile attempts were made. The months and years that followed 
were punctuated on the spiritual front with church activities, Bible studies, praying, 
occasional fasts, and reading widely about faith-based matters. In time, leadership roles 
were undertaken through teaching Bible studies, overseeing prayer ministry teams, and 


creating and teaching curriculums within churches and other faith-based organizations. 


While ali of these activities were beneficial, the Christian walk had become 
intellectual, rational, and predictable. Prayer became dry, non-expectant, and tinged with 
obligation. Reading the Bible had largely become a rote discipline, as the focus was more 
on achieving daily reading goals than meditating and absorbing God’s Word. Further, 
Christian fellowship rarely included deep spiritual conversations but rather revolved 
around group activities such as reading clubs, hiking, playing tennis, and exploring new 
dining establishments. 

Several years ago, in an effort to reverse this state of spiritual dryness, I earnestly 
prayed for a deeper experiential reality of God. Shortly after praying that prayer, God 
began showing Himself in a more tangible way. Scripture verses seemed to highlight 
themselves and prayer was now wrapped in expectancy. A hunger to learn more about the 
deeper spiritual life seemed to spring up overnight and a personal course of study was 
undertaken in that direction. In addition, new and deeper levels of worship were 
experienced. Further, while on a prayer mission trip to Rio de Janeiro a few years ago, 
God moved powerfully. 

Since then, personal communion with God has deepened and matured. Prayer, 
Scripture meditation, and worship have all become daily priorities. Spiritual mentoring 
opportunities have presented themselves in one-on-one and group settings, and new 
curriculums have been written and taught. Further, spiritually mature Christians have 
been sought out by this author and several deep and meaningful friendships have resulted. 
Relational connectedness to God continues to deepen and the overflow of this connection 


has resulted in stronger ministry effectiveness. 


Geographic Context: Greenwich, Connecticut 

In order to gain a greater appreciation of the ministry that takes place at the host 
church in Greenwich, Connecticut, a brief snapshot of the town and its denizens is first 
offered. Greenwich has been consistently cited by Robb Report as one of the ten best 
places to live in the United States.” Located twenty-nine miles north of New York City, 
Greenwich is well known as a residential refuge for investment bankers, hedge fund 
managers, celebrities, and heads of corporations. Spanning forty-eight square miles and 
hugging thirty-one miles of breathtaking coastline, the town is known for its rolling hills, 
palatial mansions, and a main street that rivals that of Beverly Hills.” A rather 
homogenous and educated populace, 79% are Caucasians and 61% hold a bachelor’s 
degree or higher.’ The median household income is $120,632° and the median home 
price is nearly $1.2 million dollars.° 

While many families of influence reside in Greenwich, the town also harbors a 


more modest landscape. Several low-income housing projects are based in Greenwich. 


’ Carolyn Anderson and Anderson Associates, Ltd., Anderson Guide to Enjoying Greenwich 
Connecticut (Pearl River, NY: Avocet Press, 2010), 20. 


3 Anderson, 19, 


* «9012 Greenwich, CT Town Profile.” Connecticut Resource Center, accessed April 23, 2013, 
http://www.cerc.com. TownProfiles/Customer-Images/greenwich.pdf. 


> Town Profile. 


® “Rest Places to Live,” CNN/Money, accessed April 23, 2013, 
http://money.cnn.com/magazines/moneymag/best-places/2012/snapshots. 
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Further, neighborhoods such as Byram, Chickahominy, and parts of Havemeyer Park are 
largely comprised of simple homes that support a mix of professional and working class 
families. 

Strolling through Tod’s Point, a 147-acre park situated on a peninsula surrounded 
by Long Island Sound, one can frequently hear walkers and bikers conversing in several 
different foreign languages.’ In fact, thirty-eight languages are spoken in this town of 
over 61,000 residents.” Greenwich is also a haven for intellectuals and those with an 
appetite for culture. Its library is ranked second best in New England’ and is a hub of 
activity. The library’s circulation per capita, which represents the theoretical number of 
library materials loaned to each resident in a given year, is 29.6, an unusually high 
number that reflects the intellectual bent of its citizens.'° On the cultural side, the Bruce 
Museum is nationally ranked within the top five percent of museums.'’ Further, the 
Greenwich Arts Council, theater groups, book clubs, and lecture series ensure a steady 
stream of cultural and intellectual stimulation. 

The town’s well known outward beauty, cultural resources, and opulent leanings 
could leave some with the impression that a modern-day utopia exists. However, 


undermeath this exquisite exterior lies a culture and mindset that can foster unrest within 


: CNN/Money, 21. 
® CNN/Money, 19. 
” CNN/Money, 19. 
'° Town Profile. 


'l Anderson, 19. 
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those who call Greenwich home. Although rated the safest community in Connecticut,” a 
women and children’s abuse shelter quietly opened several years ago. Our church has 
ministered to its youngest residents. On the teen front, drinking and drug use in Fairfield 
County, which includes Greenwich, is worse than the national average in two respects: 
the age of onset and quantity of drugs and alcohol consumed.’” 

Finally, from an observational perspective, many executives maintain grueling 
work schedules. Sixty-hour work weeks are not uncommon. Such focused intensity and 
raw stamina undergird the drive that characterizes many of its residents. While most 
people consider themselves fortunate to live in Greenwich, the very achievement 
orientation that propelled many into this town can, if not tempered, have undesirable 


effects. It is within this cultural backdrop that we come to the host church. 


Ministry Context: Host Church 
In many respects, the host church mirrors its surrounding community. A rather 
affluent and homogenous population, approximately 80% are Caucasian, 15% Asian, 5% 
Indian and African-American. Further, close to 80% of the congregation is comprised of 
families with the remaining 20% representing single, divorced, and older individuals with 
grown children. In terms of the church’s geographic reach, approximately 70% reside in 


Greenwich, 20% within a ten to fifteen mile radius, and the remaining 10% travel longer 


'2 Anderson, 19. 


3 Tim Dumas, “A Message in a Bottle,” Greenwich Magazine, February 2010, accessed April 24, 
2013, hitp://www.greenwichmag.com/February-2010/A-Message-in-a-Bottle. 
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distances to attend church." A rather large number of congregants are former Catholics 


(40%)."° 


Conclusion 

Ministry is organic by nature as it embodies the collective experiences of the 
person ministering, the nuances of the geographic locale, and personal characteristics of 
those receiving ministry. The most effective ministry takes place when connective 
threads exist among all three components. These places of connectivity will now be 
shared. 

The author’s spiritual life has been characterized as an ongoing desire to mature 
in the deep things of God. Her spiritual journey began with an incredible God encounter 
at conversion and then settled into a pattern of rigorously practicing the spiritual 
disciplines. However, such practices failed to yield the type of vibrant life promised in 
the Scriptures. Over time, she learned how to experientially engage with the Lord. The 
fruit of such engagement has been a deeper and more fulfilling spiritual life. 

The trail from knowing about God to relationally encountering Him has been long 
and winding. Her collective experience in this arena provides the foundational nutrients 
for the curriculum that was created to help those newer in this pursuit. Further, having 


gone through her own spells of spiritual dryness, she can authentically relate to and help 


‘* Host Pastor, Church Demographics, e-mail to author, April 16, 2013 (9:30a.m.ET). 


'S Host Pastor e-mail. 
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those who have yet to step into and remain anchored in the abundant life God promises 
every believer. 

In addition, the author’s hometown, Greenwich, Connecticut is populated with 
highly educated professionals. These individuals can easily intellectualize and 
compartmentalize their faith. Many are extremely well read on Christian issues yet can be 
characterized as “overfed yet undernourished.” That is, they know a lot about the Bible 
and church doctrine but have yet to relationally encounter The One they have so 
aggressively studied. 

As one who previously intellectualized her faith, I can relate to this mindset and 
saw the need to create a curriculum that helped participants’ bridge the head-heart gap. 
That is, the course would need to contain more than just information about how to hear 
from God; participants needed to experientially encounter Him at the heart/spirit level. 
Also, given the busy lifestyles of congregants, the author carved out time for in-class 
exercises each week. Thus, on many levels, a high synergy existed between the author 
and those in her ministry context. 

We will now turn to the foundations that inform this doctoral project. The next 
chapter focuses on the biblical foundations for this project. An exegesis of an Old and 
New Testament passage illustrate God’s nature and ways in which He interacts with His 


people. 


CHAPTER TWO 
BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 
What comes into our minds when we think about God is the most important thing 
about us.” 
~A.W. Tozer 
Introduction 

An exegetical study of two Scripture passages will serve as the biblical foundation 
for this doctoral project. The Scripture passages to be studied are Jacob’s wrestling match 
with God (Genesis 32:22-32) and the story of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32). Each 


passage provides insight into God’s nature, loving involvement, and willingness to stoop 


down in divine humility for the sole purpose of relationally encountering His children. 


Old Testament Biblical Basis 


The story of Jacob’s wrestling match appears in Genesis, a book about 


beginnings, whose “primary concerns are theological and kerygmatic in nature.” 


scholars have traditionally divided Genesis into two main sections: primeval history 


' “A.W. Tozer Quotable Quote,” accessed January 23, 2015, 
http://w ww.goodreads.com/quotes/159298-what-comes-into-our-minds-when-we-think-about-god. 


* Terence E. Fretheim, “The Book of Genesis: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” vol. 1, 
The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, ed. Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 321, 322. 
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(Chapters t-11) and patriarchal history (Chapters 12-50).° This story falls into the latter 
category. Further, of the two primary types of literature found in Genesis, narrative and 
numerative, this story is written in narrative form.” It is within this framework that we 
come to Jacob’s wrestling match in Genesis 32:22-32. 

Jacob’s encounter occurs at the final stage of his journey to visit his estranged 
twin brother, Esau. The text begins with Jacob getting up in the night to take his two 
wives, two maids, eleven children, and all of his possessions across the ford of the 
Jabbok. It appears Jacob had been at rest part of the evening as he had to “get up,” 
presumably from sleeping, and escort his family and everything he had over the Jabbok. 
The text does not indicate what prompted Jacob to take this rather dramatic nighttime 
action nor do we know why he did not remain with his family. In addition, the text does 
not specify which side of the tributary Jacob remained on after escorting his family to the 
other side. 

Separated from his family and possessions, the next passage is a bit disjointed as 
it states, “Jacob was left alone; and a man wrestled with him until daybreak” (Genesis 
32:24). The text does not describe the identity of the man nor indicate who initiated the 
wrestling match. Rather, this sentence drops the reader into the middle of an action- 
packed narrative in which two apparently equally matched men are in close, weapon-free 


combat with each other. No words were recorded as they wrestled through the night. 


3 Mark D. Wessner, “Toward a Literary Understanding of ‘Face to Face’ in Genesis 32:23-32,” 
Restoration Quarterly 42 (2000): 172. 


“Fretheim, New Interpreter’s Bible, 324. 
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Given the lack of detail and apparent length of their tussle, one can imagine this match 
being observed from a distance with the faint outline of two formidable men aggressively 
grasping for control and dominance under a quiet moonlit landscape. 

When Jacob’s counterpart struck him in the hip socket, wrenching his hip out of 
joint, it appears Jacob continued to fight at the same level of intensity as before the 
injury. This can be inferred as after the patriarch was struck, the man wanted Jacob to let 
him go as the day was breaking. Jacob’s opponent apparently needed to stop wrestling 
before daybreak yet the reader is not told the reason for this timing constraint. Unwilling 
to let the man go, Jacob simply responded, “I will not let you go, unless you bless me” 
(Gen, 32:27). Seemingly unresponsive to Jacob’s request, the man asked him, “What is 
your name?” and heard back, “Jacob” (Gen. 32:27). The man then told Jacob he will no 
longer be called by his given name but will be called Israel as Jacob has “‘striven with 
God and with humans, and [has] prevailed” (Gen. 32:28). 

At this point in the story, Jacob’s demanding tone significantly softens as he 
politely inquired into the man’s identity by stating, “Piease tell me your name.” Feeling 
no compulsion to respond to Jacob’s question, the man maintains control of what seems 
to have now become a verbal wrestling match and asks Jacob why he wants to know his 
name. However, before Jacob responds, the man blesses him. The man’s blessing seems 
to have definitively ended Jacob’s inquisitiveness as he no longer required any more 
information. Jacob then named the place Peniel saying, “For I have seen God face to face 
and yet my life is preserved” (Gen. 32:30). 

The story comes to a splintered end with the now limping Jacob passing Penial as 


the sun rises. We do not know who the ultimate victor was or how they parted. However, 


Ie 


we do know the match was completed before daybreak in keeping with the unknown 
aggressor’s desire to part ways within that time frame. The text then concludes with a 
dietary statement that the Israelites do not eat the thigh muscle on the hip socket. 

In analyzing the text, Jacob’s encounter at Penial takes place as he was about to 
re-enter Canaan from Paddan Aram, where he had previously fled from his angry twin 
brother, Esau. Wessner notes, “Both the text itself and the content indicate that Genesis 
32:22-32 stands apart from the surrounding text as a distinct pericope.” While Jacob’s 
fear of his brother dominated the text before these verses and the encounter he had been 
preparing for takes place immediately after these verses, no mention is made of Esau 
within the designated text.° Rather, the patriarch’s journey comes to a temporary halt 
while his family and possessions seem to continue toward their intended destination. 

On that fateful evening, Jacob inexplicably separated himself from everything that 
defined him: his large family, wealth, possessions, and commanding role as leader of the 
clan. “By means of the repetitive texture within the surrounding text, Jacob is 
intentionally portrayed as being completely separated from all of his possessions and 
family... ”’ The level of isolation Jacob experienced seems to have uniquely positioned 
him for this intense encounter as the cares, concerns, and pressures of leadership were 
temporarily removed. All of the patriarch’s focus and energy could be exclusively 


directed towards his impending encounter with the unknown assailant. 


> Wessner, 171. 
: Wessner, 171. 


’ Wessner, 173. 
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On the heels of being completely alone, a man immediately appears and wrestled 
with Jacob until daybreak. At this point in the story, the narrator is employing a limited 
perspective as the man’s true identity is masked thus enabling the reader to “experience 
the event through Jacob’s eyes.”* Given the length and description of the wrestling 
match, it appears both participants were evenly matched with no indication the fight was 
meant to be lethal.’ It is only when Jacob’s hip socket is struck that the reader senses the 
altercation is not with a mere man. Given this turn of events, the unknown man appears to 
wield unearthly power and yet be vulnerable enough to need to use this power.” Ina 
general sense, this interaction mirrors the New Testament Messiah who took on the very 
appearance of a man, interacted with humanity on their own terms, yet was God 
incarnate. 

Despite this climactic moment when Jacob’s hip was struck, the expected power 
shift does not materialize and the outcome of this match remains uncertain.’' Jacob 
continues to wrestle at the same level of intensity as before the injury. In an unusual plot 
twist, the man who just moments ago struck Jacob’s hip now tells Jacob to let him go “for 
the day is breaking.” The reader could easily interpret the man’s desire to be free of 


Jacob’s grip as a statement of relinquishment. In response, Jacob told his opponent he 


® Robert B. Chisholm, “A Rhetorical Use of Point of View in the Old Testament Narrative,” 
Bibliotheca Sacra 159 (2002): 406. 


” Steven Molen, “The Identity of Jacob’s Opponent: Wresting with Ambiguity in Genesis 32:22- 
32,” Dialogue 26, no. 2 (une 1, 1993): 190; Esther Hamori, “Echoes of Gilgamesh in the Jacob Story,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 130, no. 4 (December 1, 2011): 628. 


'° Molen, 190. 


' Fretheim, New Interpreter’s Bible, 566. 


le, 


would not let him go unless he blessed him. At this juncture, both men are in a wrestling 
gridlock with the unknown man seeking release from the match. 
Briefly breaking from the narrative, it is important to note that the patriarch was 


a912 


given the name Jacob, which literally means “heel grabber,”’“ as he was born clutching 


his older twin brother’s heel. Just as Jacob had grasped for, wrestled with, and stolen his 
older brother’s blessing, he once again refused to loosen his grip in this wrestling 
encounter until a blessing came his way. As one commentator has noted, “Jacob has 


never let go until he was blessed.”** 
Continuing with the narrative, Jacob’s opponent did not immediately bless him 


but rather asked the patriarch to identify himself and was met with “Jacob.” The man then 


s14 


changed Jacob’s name to Israel, which means “God strives,” noting that Jacob had 


striven with God and man and had prevailed. Although not clearly stated in the text, most 
scholars credit the patriarch’s name change as the blessing itself.'° 

At this point in the story, the reader still does not definitively know the identity of 
the person who blessed Jacob. However, one can come to a fairly accurate conclusion 
through a circular route. After receiving the blessing through the name change, Jacob 


called the location Peniel as he had seen God face-to-face and lived. This encounter is not 


2 Molen, 190. 
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explicitly referenced again in the Old Testament but is alluded to in Hosea 12:3 which 
states, “In the womb he grasped his brother's heel; as a man he struggled with God.” It is 
also interesting to note that Jacob’s name change to Israel by God is mentioned in 
Genesis 35:9-15 and 1 Kings 18:30-38. Further, Jacob’s new name, Israel (“God strives”) 
and Jacob’s naming of the location Penuel (“the face of God’’) lead many scholars to 
conclude the mysterious figure in this narrative was God Himself.'° 

With God now identified as the one who blessed Jacob, the effect of Jacob’s name 
change is far reaching. As Molen states, “In biblical literature, a name more than signifies 
the named; it captures the essence of that person... .”'’ Jacob, the former “grasper” and 
“deceiver,” 1s now called Israel. He is no longer one who works in opposition to God’s 
ways, but strives and partners with Him. Further, the name change has implications for 
God as weil; “It affirms a divine commitment to stay with Jacob/Israel in the struggle . . . 
God’s promise involves not a passive presence, but an active, engaged relationship.”'® 
Thus, “‘[t]he physical touch, the name change, and the personal blessing all serve to 
portray the profound intimacy experienced between Jacob and the divine messenger.” 


The implications of Jacob’s name change extend beyond the man to the nation of 


Israel. While “Jacob remains a person in his own right . . . over the course of the story he 
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becomes Israel, so that finally he is more than an individual.””? In fact, the first biblical 
use of the term “Israelites” follows Jacob’s own renaming.”' Thus, Jacob’s encounter 
produced “a blessing diffused through him into the people and a name to identify both the 
patriarch and his descendants.”** Within this broader perspective, Jacob’s story is about 
the ongoing process of defining the identity of the Israelites.”° “The result is that these 
texts tell both a story of the past and a story of all who go by the name of Israel.”*" 

This passage illuminates some keys regarding divine communion. First, God 
seeks to have preeminence in the lives of His people. When temporal demands, pressures, 
or even great blessings consume our attention, we need to intentionally re-orient 
ourselves back towards God. While the text does not tell why Jacob voluntarily separated 
from his family and possessions, the separation itself created space for God to meet him 
and move in his life. Likewise, when we intentionally pursue God, we are creating space 
for Him to meet us and transform us. Also, during these encounters, we realize God never 
moved. Rather, our busyness and worldly preoccupations blunted our awareness of God 
who Is ever-present. 


Second, like Jacob, believers can come boldly to the throne of grace. Jacob 


unabashedly pursued, grasped, and ultimately encountered God. While Jacob sought 
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God’s blessing, he received a more treasured gift through his efforts, God Himself. Thus, 
Jacob’s wrestling encounter assured him of God’s presence, care, and intense 
involvement in his life. Once he encountered God, he was able to see himself in a new 
light and move into his God-given identity as evidenced by his name change. 

Just as Jacob learned who he was through his intense interaction with God, 
today’s believers can also become transformed through deep spiritual intimacy with their 
Creator. Like Jacob, Christians need to: (1) create the space in their lives to meet with 
God; (2) expect His presence to manifest; and (3) allow Him to wrestle with any faulty 
perceptions until their beliefs are brought into alignment with the truth about His nature 
and character. When believers develop a proper understanding of God, they will hunger 
to be in His presence. All spiritual transformation begins in His presence. Those who 
abide in Christ will, over time, become what they behold. We will now turn to the parable 


of the prodigal son. 


New Testament Biblical Basis 
The Lukan Gospel, as a whole, portrays a compassionate Jesus who pursued and 
saved the lost.” In that vein, Luke 15 contains three well known parables on the joy of 


recovery and return: the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son.”° The prodigal son 
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parable (Luke 15:11-32), a story not found in any other Gospel, does not merely mirror 
the first two shorter parables but rather complements and extends them.”’ 

This parable has had an incalculable impact on Christian thought and Western 
culture.** The story is frequently represented in European art and has furnished the 
subject matter for numerous works of music, choreography, drama, literature, and 
philosophy.” Although known widely outside of religious circles, the greatest 
contribution of this text lies in its theological value. Frequently dubbed a gospel within 
the Gospel, it accentuates the driving force behind the good news of salvation by 
displaying the “yearning love and renewing power” of God.” 

The passage begins by briefly mentioning three key figures in the story: a man 
and his two sons. In the next sentence, the reader learns the younger son requested his 
inheritance early. The father complied and gave him his portion of the inheritance. A few 
days later, that son left the household and traveled to a distant country and “squandered 
his property in dissolute living.” The reader is not told which country the young man 
traveled to or the exact manner in which he spent his inheritance. 

When the son had spent everything, his dire situation was compounded as a 
severe famine enveloped that country. To survive, the young man hired himself out to 


one of the citizens of that country who gave him the job of feeding pigs in the field. The 
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text then records an inner dialogue the young man is having with himself as we learn he 
would have been content to eat the pods given to the pigs, yet no one gave him anything. 
The son also recalled how his father’s hired hands were given more than enough bread to 
eat while he was dying of hunger. The prodigal then resolved to return back home and 
planned to tell his father he had sinned against heaven and against him. He would also 
acknowledge that he was not worthy to be called his father’s son and would ask to be 
treated on par with the hired hands. 

As the son was returning home yet was still far off, his father saw him and was 
filled with compassion. Contrary to the prodigal’s expectations, his father ran to him, put 
his arms around him, and kissed him. The son then began his speech by telling him, 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and before you; I am no longer worthy to be called 
your son” (Luke 15:21). While the son was stating this, the father seemed to have 
interrupted the son’s dialogue by telling the slaves to bring out the best robe, ring, and 
sandals and place them on his son. The father also ordered his slaves to kill the fatted calf 
in preparation for celebrating the return of his lost son. A celebration ensued. 

In the midst of the party, the elder son was coming in from the field and heard 
music as he approached the house. He asked one of the slaves what was going on and 
learned his younger brother had returned home. He also learned his father had killed the 
fatted calf and a party was underway to celebrate his safe return. The elder son’s 
immediate response was anger and a refusal to join the celebration. 

Presumably privy to his older son’s conversation with the slave, the father came 
out of the house and personally pleaded with him to join the party. The father was met 


with a harsh reply as his elder son bitterly pointed out that he had worked “like a slave” 
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for his father, never disobeyed his command, yet was never given even a young goat so 
that he might celebrate with his friends. The disgruntled son continued stating that when 
“this son of yours” came back, the same son who “devoured your property with 
prostitutes,” you killed the fatted calf to celebrate his return. After the son had angrily 
spoken, the father did not respond in kind. Rather, he gently told his elder son that he is 
“always with me, and all that is mine is yours.” The father went on to state that his 
younger brother’s return was cause to celebrate because “this brother of yours was dead 
and has come to life; he was lost and has been found.” 

In analyzing the text, the parable’s opening sentence identified the siblings as 


31 Th doing so, the story is focusing on the sons’ relationship to 


“sons,” not “brothers. 
their father.°* That is, the father’s interaction with his younger son and later interaction 
with his older son.*” This story 1S, in essence, a two-part parable in which the plot 
structure supports a reading of the father as the decisive figure tn the story.” The first 
part of the parable records the interaction of the father with his younger son while the 


remaining text chronicles the father’s encounter with his eldest son. It is also interesting 


to note that “the difficulties posed by the relationship between siblings and their father 
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were rooted in deep Israelite tradition” as seen in the lives of figures such as Cain and 
Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, and Joseph and his older brothers.” 

The reader immediately learns something about the family when the father’s 
young son demands his inheritance prematurely. Although the reader is not given details 
about the son’s motives or the father’s emotional reaction to this request, his demand is 
met with compliance. In that culture, it was uncommon for a family patriarch to give an 
inheritance while still living and even more unusual for a son to be given the right to 
dispose of his inheritance at that time.*° “In effect, the younger son was wishing the 
father dead, for the notion of passing on an inheritance while in good health is 


wai 


unthinkable.”” According to Mosaic Law, the firstborn son had rights to a double share 


of the inheritance (Deut. 21:17)" Thus, the younger son would have received a third of 


the inheritance.*” 


Flush with funds, the son leaves his father’s house and traveled to a distant 
country. While in that country, he squandered his share of the estate on dissolute living. 


The young man’s actions serve as a visual illustration of his progressive estrangement 
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from his father: demanding (and receiving) an early inheritance, leaving home, moving 
out of the country, and squandering his father’s wealth in loose living.”® 

When the son spent everything and was in dire straits, he hired himself out to a 
citizen of the foreign country. To underscore the economic depths to which the son had 
fallen, he was “driven to seek any employment and finds illusive relief by contracting 
himself out as a general laborer to the citizen.”*' As a general laborer, the son was 
essentially indenturing himself to the citizen in a nonspecific way, agreeing to do any job 
given him. 

Imagine the Jewish son’s surprise when given the job of tending pigs. According 
to Mosaic Law, pigs were unclean animals (Lev. 11:7; Deut. 14:8) and “an abomination 


**° For a Jew to stoop to feeding pigs would have been a great 


to Jesus’ Jewish audience. 
humiliation. We learn through the son’s internal dialogue that he would be willing to 
lower himself further and not only feed the pigs but subsist on their coarse diet. However, 


no one gave him anything. This portion of text “thus portrays the economic position of 


the son as extremely low in order to heighten the drama of the [impending] acceptance by 


the father.” 


Utterly alone, penniless, and desperately hungry, the son “came to himself’ and 


began the process of returning home, first in his thought life, and then through his 
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actions. Through soliloquy, a common narrative device in Lukan parables, the young man 
begins thinking through his plight and how he would approach his father when they 
met.” The son recalled how his father’s hired hands had more than enough bread to eat 
and contrasted their satiated state with his malnourished condition. The young man 
planned to acknowledge his sin against his father, state that he was no longer worthy to 
be called his son, and expected to be treated as one of his father’s hired hands. This 
interior monologue allowed the reader to see directly into the heart of the son.” 
The son then puts his thoughts into action and sets off towards his father’s home. 
While still a distance from home, his father spots him and, filled with compassion, runs to 
him, puts his arms around him, and kisses him. In that culture, the patriarch’s running 
towards his son would have been viewed as a humiliating act.*° Further, “{t]he father’s 
welcoming reception for the returning younger son short-circuited the possible negative 


347 


reactions from the community ... Here, the “son enters under the protective custody 


of the father’s acceptance [and] rather than the son having to run the gauntlet, the father 
runs it for him.””* The father’s demonstrable actions go far to establish a portrait of the 
patriarch.”” Here is demonstrated the unconditional love of a father for his son and, by 


extension, a symbolic display of Jesus’ love towards every prodigal who returns home. 
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Just as the son begins his prepared speech, he only gets as far as acknowledging 
his sin and unworthiness before apparently being interrupted by his father who ts focused 
on reinstating his son’s place in the family and celebrating his return. The father first 
ordered the slaves to attire his son in a fine robe, ring, and sandals. Each item was an 
outward expression of the inner reality of this young man’s true identity, namely that of a 
treasured son. 

The robe was considered a festive garment not worn while working.” The ring 
symbolized authority and the sandals were emblematic of the son’s redeemed status as 
slaves were barefooted.”' Further, the celebration itself symbolically portrayed the 
messianic banquet, that is, the banquet of reconciliation.°” This scene also mirrors the 
type of rejoicing Jesus alluded to in Luke 15:7 where he stated, “‘. . . there will be more 
rejoicing in heaven over one sinner who repents than over ninety-nine righteous persons 
who do not need to repent.” 

With the jubilant return of the prodigal, the parable then focuses on the father’s 
interaction with his elder son. When the elder son became aware of the reason for the 
party, he responded with anger and indignation. He was unable to comprehend how his 
father could celebrate the return of the prodigal whom he referred to as “this son of 
yours.” That phrase likely had a cutting effect on the father as it established distance 


between the elder son and his sibling. When a rift exists with one family member, all are 
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affected. The distance the elder son sought to only establish with his younger sibling 
extended, by familial association, to hts father as well. 

When the father entreated his older son to join the celebration, he was met with 
the son telling him, “Listen!” followed by a list of grievances. The elder son’s response 
was dishonorable as he did not address the patriarch in a civil tone or properly honor him 
by addressing him as “father.” This fact is not lost on the reader, especially since the 
younger prodigal addressed his father with that title. It is also interesting to note that the 
father never had to plead with the younger son to accept his son-ship status, but only with 
his elder son.” The eldest son continued his tirade pointing out that he had been 
“working like a slave” and, unlike his sibling, “never disobeyed” his father’s command. 

The son goes on to note that despite his obedience, a fatted calf was prepared for 
the prodigal while he was never given even a young goat to celebrate with his friends. It 
is interesting to note the group of people the eldest son would choose to celebrate with- 
his friends and not family members. That is a telling statement, which further shows his 
relational distance from those who should be closest to him. 

Further, the older son’s conduct of not addressing his father with the appropriate 
title, refusing to join the party, and arguing in front of the guests were egregious 
actions.” Arends explains, “Hospitality was of supreme value in first century Palestine. 
The entire village would likely have been invited to the party, and the oldest son would 


be expected to co-host the proceedings. His refusal is another round of humiliating 
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rejection for the father.””’ Thus, despite presenting himself as being completely obedient, 
the elder son’s statements and actions revealed his relational distance from his father and 
his own prodigal status. The reader sees what the son cannot see: his pride, self- 
righteousness, and unyielding bitterness. The elder son’s sins, although different in nature 
from his younger brother, were just as prevalent. 

Undeterred, the father gently tried to restore him back to the family by telling his 
eldest that he was always with him and had given him full access to everything he 
possessed. This language mirrors what Jesus freely offers his children: his continued 
presence (Heb. 13:5) and every spiritual blessing in Christ (Eph. 1:3). Further, the reader 
sees that one’s identity comes through intimacy with the Father and not through a process 
of self-analysis or good works. As we come near to God, behold Him, and absorb His 
truths about us, we are transformed into His likeness. Without this relational connection, 
all outward acts of piety become nothing more than a form of self-salvation, which often 
produces the dubious fruit of pride and self-righteousness. 

On a macro-level, the parable profiles two types of sinners: those who know they 
are sinners and those who do not.”° The young prodigal knew he was a sinner with his 
profligate lifestyle yet his re-engagement with his father and repentant actions fully 
restored him to the family. However, the respectable sins of the elder brother were more 
subtle. His anger and unyielding bitterness illustrate how difficult repentance can be 


when domg good works out of self-righteous motives. 
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In looking at each sibling’s mindset from another angle, both essentially had a 
skewed perception of who they were. Both “wrongly believed the key to acceptance by 


°°? The son who came to his father with an open and 


their father was to act as a servant. 
repentant heart quickly discarded his slave mentality, readily accepted his son-ship status, 
and was reconciled to his father. In contrast, the elder son remained estranged from his 
father as he was unwilling to leave behind his works-based identity and move into a grace 
and mercy-filled relationship. Doing so would have required a level of brokenness and 
humility that appeared to be beyond this young man’s reach. 

In both sets of interactions, the father’s unconditional love for each son remained 
constant. It was each son’s response that determined whether or not they became 
relationally restored to their father. Likewise, God’s love is constant and His free gift of 
salvation is offered to everyone (Eph. 2:8-9). Those who choose to draw near to Him can 
“taste and see that the Lord is good” (Ps. 34:8). 

When this parable is viewed from another perspective, the younger brother 
symbolically represented the tax collectors and sinners, those considered outsiders in 
Jesus’ day.”® In contrast, the elder brother represented the Pharisees and scribes.’ One 
can easily envision the elder brother in this role. Just as he could not fathom his father’s 
incomprehensible kindness towards the prodigal, the reader could imagine him asking, as 


the Pharisees did, why Jesus was eating with the tax collectors and sinners (Mark 2:26). 
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On a broader scale, the two sons also represented Israel as Scripture speaks of that nation 
as God’s son in Exodus 4:22, Jeremiah 31:9, 20, and Hosea 11:1.°° The parable refers to a 
time in Israel’s history when the country was split in two. As the commentator notes, 
“Israel will be restored and the joy of God complete when the one son accepts the other 


as his brother.”*! 


Conclusion 

The Genesis and Lukan passages offer several insights into relationally 
encountering God. First, these stories illustrate that God is not only approachable but 
strongly desires to be in communion with His people. In the Genesis passage, Jacob’s 
encounter brought him face-to-face with God and forever marked his identity as the 
father of Israel. Likewise, the Lukan parable provided a microcosm of Jesus’ overarching 
ministry of love and reconciliation towards all who come to Him. As God draws 
believers into spiritual intimacy, they begin to live life out of their true relational identity 
as sons and daughters of the Most High God. 

Some keys to entering into God’s presence include the following: knowing His 
loving nature, strong desire for relationship, and then drawing near with nothing to offer 
Him except an open heart, a sense of expectancy, and spiritual hunger. That offering, as 


seen in these passages, is all that is required to be received by God and ushered into His 
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transformative presence. Nothing short of a relational encounter with God will satisfy the 
longing of every human heart to find its true home, which is in Him alone. 

One group of Christians knew how to enter into God’s presence: the Christian 
mystics. The next chapter contains the Historical Foundations chapter, which profiles 
some well-known mystics and offers key characteristics of their devotional practices. The 


mystics were intentional in pursuing and forming a relationship with God. 


CHAPTER THREE 
HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

[T jhe Christian of the future will be a mystic or he or she will not exist at all. 

~ Karl Rahner’ 
Introduction 

Since the formation of the early church, one group of Christians has consistently 
sought and obtained an experiential knowledge of God: the Christian mystics. A diverse 
and ecumenical group, mystics reflect the full scope of humanity as they have been 
priests, monks, laypeople, ascetics, business leaders, married, and single.” While 
tremendous diversity exists among mystics, they all tell the same story—that of a 
transformed life that originated from being relationally connected with God.” 

Contrary to popular belief, mystics have not led quietly cloistered lives but have 
been active in their communities and have ushered many into deeper realms of faith. In 
addition, mystics have played a central role in revivals throughout history. As scholar 
Graham Standish noted, “Mystics reside at the center of every major Christian 
movement. Point to any true renewal movement within any denomination, a movement 
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that actually leads people to encounter and experience the Triune God, and you will 
discover mystics at their core, proclaiming their message that God can be tangibly and 


i Thus, throughout the 


passionately sensed, discerned, and embraced throughout hfe. 
ages, mystics have played a pivotal role in transforming people and cultures. 

Many believers too easily disqualify themselves from entering into the deeper life 
believing such spiritual depth is the exclusive domain of a select few. However, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Jeanne Guyon, a seventeenth century French mystic has 
stated, “we have all been called to the depths of Christ just as surely as we have been 
called to salvation.”° She further noted that God “desires to be more present to us than we 
desire to seek Him.” God, in His infinite goodness, has made the deeper life available to 
every believer through His grace and the working of the Holy Spirit.’ Thus, every 
Christian is called into and can partake of this life. 

The only requirements needed to enter into this deeper life are spiritual hunger, a 
holy dissatisfaction with the status quo, and an awareness that deeper communion is 
available. God is a “rewarder of those who diligently seek him” and He offers us “life 


and life to the fullest” (Heb. 11:6; John 10:10). Christians need not settle for anything 


less than fully entering into and resting in God’s presence. 
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Moreover, according to theologian Karl Rahner, God’s presence is not only 
desirable, but critical to church life.® He stated, “It is only in the light of this experience 
of God, which is the real basic phenomenon of spirituality, that theological indoctrination 
by Scripture and the Church’s teaching acquires its ultimate credibility and existential 
enforceability.” In a similar vein, Sadhu Sundar Singh, an Indian Christian mystic, has 
stated, “The proof of the truth of Christ’s claims is based on the experience of countless 
believers. Every experienced Christian is a witness to how necessary, how fitted to his 


10 
*” Further, Brother Lawrence’ s 


every need and how life-giving is His presence with us. 
faith was consolidated into one pursuit. He stated, “[t]he most holy and necessary 
practice in our spiritual life is the presence of God.”'' Thus, the ultimate coal of the 
mystical life is to enter into and remain experientially anchored in God’s presence. 

The mystics knew how to prepare for and enter into this life-transforming 
relationship. In this chapter, three key aspects of mysticism will be discussed. First, the 
historical roots of mysticism will be outlined. Second, five basic tenets of mysticism will 


be highlighted. Finally, three core foundations of mystical practice will be discussed: 


biblical interpretation, spiritual direction, and mystical itineraries. 
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Historical Roots of Mysticism 

Christian mysticism has developed into three broad interactive stages: the 
monastic stage of the church Fathers and early Middle Ages; the “New Mysticism” 
period that began around 1200 CE and prospered into the seventeenth century; and the 
crisis of mysticism that began in the mid-seventeenth century and continued into at least 
the past century.'* The first five centuries of Christianity were the formative period for 
Christian mysticism.’ Noted mystical scholar and theologian, Bernard McGinn, stated 
that, during that time, “Christian experience, doctrine and mystical theology developed 
side by side, based on the life and teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Scriptures.” 
Christian mysticism, especially in its formative phase, was both ecclesia] and scriptural.’° 
Mysticism was ecclesial in that it was realized only in and through the community. 
Further, mysticism was also inextricably linked to the mystical meaning of the 
Scriptures.'° 

Early Christians lived in a Hellenistic culture that strongly influenced their 


worldview and thought patterns.'’ In fact, the term “mysticism” is connected to the 


mystery cults of the ancient Greeks and the term “soul” is also a Greek concept that 


'? Bernard McGinn, The Essential Writings of Christian Mysticism (New York, NY: Random 
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deeply influenced Christian thought and experience.’* In addition, Plato’s philosophy of 
the soul’s journey, the teachings of Neo-Platonism, and the mystical philosophy of 
Plotinus influenced Christian thinkers to pursue the contemplative ideal and search for 
the true knowledge of God.’” Thus, Hellenistic influences played a major role in shaping 
the thoughts and practices of early Christians.” 

The Protestant Reformation dramatically altered the landscape of Western 
Christianity as a “culture of suspicion” developed among both Catholic and Protestants 
regarding the idea that one can have a personal experience of God.*’ Within Catholicism, 
obedience to the church became the means by which faithfulness was measured while, 
among Protestants, obedience to the Bible played a corresponding role.** Thus, accordin g 
to mystic historian, Carl McColman, “both sides of the Reformation conflict began to 
promote a behavioral rather than an experiential approach to spirituality. Obedience to 
authority and moral rectitude became the hallmark of a “good Christian life.””° 


While the mystical way came under attack between the Reformation and the rise 


of modern science, some charismatic movements such as the Society of Friends (founded 
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in 1647) and the Moravian Revival flourished.” Referring to the Moravian movement, 
Dr. Warneck, a German historian of Protestant missions stated, “This small church in 
twenty years called into being more Missions than the whole evangelical Church has 
done in two centuries.””” It is interesting to note that the Eastern Orthodox churches were 
relatively unaffected by the Reformation and mysticism continued to thrive.”° In fact, 
even today, no separation exists between theology and spirituality in Eastern 
Orthodoxy.” 

In the twentieth century, experiential Christianity gained a level of acceptance not 
seen for centuries. ~° Several factors have contributed to this renewed interest in 
mysticism.” First, the Western church experienced the emergence of both 
Pentecostalism and the Charismatic Renewal movement, the latter of which crossed 
denominational lines.”’ On the Catholic front, the Vatican II Council encouraged the laity 
to “embrace the fullness of Christian spirituality” and Charismatic Catholicism was 
ignited in the 1960’s. *! Moreover, many of the writings of the great mystics were 
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translated into English, thereby allowing much of the Western worid unfettered access to 
their wisdom.” Given these factors, by the end of the last century and extending into the 
present time, mysticism has become more widely embraced than it had been in recent 


history.” 


Basic Tenets of Mysticism 

Given the inherently vague nature of the term “mysticism,” theologians have not 
settled on a uniform definition.** While many definitions exist, a simple definition 
provided by Bernard McGinn will be used as it properly places mysticism within the 
larger context of Christianity.” McGinn’s definition of mysticism is as follows: “the 
mystical element in Christianity is that part of its belief and practices that concerns the 
preparation for, the consciousness of, and the reaction to what can be described as the 
immediate or direct presence of God.””° 

With a general working definition in place, some general tenets of mysticism will 
be discussed, The following five tenets, though not exclusive or exhaustive, highlight key 
attributes that have given Christian mysticism its distinctive character. These tenets are as 


follows: (1) mysticism has always been a part of Christianity and has never served as a 
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religion in itself; (2) the mystical life is “essentially a process, an itinerary or journey to 
God” and is not defined by or limited to discreet mystical experiences; (3) mystics 
intentionally employ some type of spiritual practice to prepare for a conscious experience 
of God’s presence; (4) a mystic’s divine meeting “takes place on the deepest and most 
fundamental layer of the self’ and in a manner more profound than through normal 
religious activities; and (5) the test that authenticates mystical experiences is the personal 
transformation that results “both on the mystic’s part and -especially— on the part of 
those whom the mystic has affected.’ 

First, mysticism has always been a part of Christianity and has never served as a 
religion in itself.** Believers, at least before the present century, did not practice 
“mysticism.”*” Rather, they believed in and practiced Christianity which, by its very 
nature, is mystical given events such as the virgin birth, Jesus’ resurrection, and the Holy 
Spirit indwelling believers.” 

Second, the mystical life is “essentially a process, an itinerary or journey to God,” 
which is not defined by or limited to discreet mystical experiences.”’ It is important to 


note that mystics throughout the ages have insisted that the mystical experience itself 


does not constitute their core encounter with God.”* Rather, mystics such as Origen, 
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Eckhart, and John of the Cross have emphasized “the new level of awareness, the special 


and heightened consciousness involving both loving and knowing that is given in the 
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mystical meeting.” Thus, mystics are not pursuing supernatural experiences but rather 


are on a spiritual journey that is richly layered with experiential encounters with the 
divine. 

Third, in preparing for what McGinn terms a “conscious experience of God’s 
presence,” mystics intentionally employ prayer, meditation, or other types of spiritual 
practices.” However, as Evelyn Underhill noted, any attempt to identify mysticism 
purely with experiences such as visions, voices, or other phenomena is clearly 
misplaced.” Similarly, Brother Lawrence has stated, “The only requirement is that we 
place our confidence entirely in God.’”** In so doing, “any special devotions are 
abandoned as a means to an end as God is our end.”*’ Thus, while mystics employ certain 


practices, their sole focus, once again, revolves around consciously experiencing God’s 


presence." 


Fourth, regarding the nature of the encounter, a mystic’s divine meeting takes 


place on a very deep level and in a way more profound than what is experienced through 
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common religious activities.” As McGinn noted, a mystic’s “mode of access to God is 
radically different from that found in ordinary consciousness, even from the awareness of 


God gained through the usual religious activities of prayer, sacraments, and other 
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rituals.” While the average Christian often acknowledges God’s presence in these 


normal religious activities, they do not encounter God “in any direct or immediate 
fashion” as experienced by mystics.” 

In addition, mystical experiences can vary widely. One type of experience is 
termed “mystical union” with God. Mystics such as Francois Fenelon, Brother Lawrence, 
and Jeanne Guyon have described this experience in their writings. First, Francois 
Fenelon, a seventeenth-century French archbishop and mystic stated, “our union with 
God must be the result of our faithfulness in doing and enduring all that he wills for us.”>” 
He goes on to further describe how one reaches this state of union: 

Our meditations should become deeper and more inward every day. I say deeper, 

because by frequent and humble meditation upon God’s truth, we penetrate 

further and further in search of new treasures. And I say more inward, because as 


we seek more and more to enter into these truths, they penetrate into the very 
substance of our souls.” 


Thus, for Fenelon, this state of union is reached through deeply absorbing God’s truths 


through meditation. 
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Another mystic, Brother Lawrence, described “union with God” in a different yet 
equally compelling manner. He stated, “The first way in which the soul is united with 


»-4 Brother Lawrence then noted that this 


God ts through salvation, solely by His grace. 
stage 1s followed by a period in which a believer comes to know God through a series of 
experiences, some of which bring the person into closer union with Him.” Continuing 
on, he stated, “The most perfect union with God is the actual presence of God,” which is 
simply “the concentration of the soul’s attention on God, remembering that He is always 
present.””° Hence, the final stage of union is reached through acute attentiveness to the 
reality of God’s manifest presence.” 

Finally, Jeanne Guyon stated, “the only way for the human will to be in concert 
with God’s divine will is to walk in the presence of God.”** She further noted that 
individuals can never arrive in divine union with God until they have been re-established 
in His rest and purity, something which can only be accomplished by God.” ” She then 
stated that to achieve this state of union, “divine justice and wisdom” needs to destroy the 


carnal areas before the soul can be united to God. Guyon provided a visual of what 


unity with God looks like: ““When your spirit has been united with God’s, it will fall 
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without any force other than the weight of love into its proper center. The more peaceful 


and trusting you remain, the more rapidly you will advance because self-energy will not 


obstruct you.””! 


While each mystic’s path toward union with God was different, the intended 
results were the same; they all entered into God’s presence. In addition to spiritual union, 
other ways of encountering the conscious presence of God include contemplation, birth 
of the Word in the soul, and endless desire and pursuit.®” All of these mystical 


experiences serve as “different but complementary ways of presenting the consciousness 


of direct presence.” 


The fifth and final tenet of mysticism entails assessing the fruit that stems from 
such experiences to validate their authenticity.“ Christian mysticism is grounded God’s 
love, which, in turn, leads to healing, transformation, and growth in holiness.” As 


McGinn noted, “[m]ysticism involves not just intense forms of contact with God, of 
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whatever duration, but also a transformed life.” Thus, the mystics’ hagiographies, 


letters of spiritual direction, and eyewitness accounts should illustrate a level of spiritual 


maturity, power, and authority reminiscent of those who experientially know God. The 
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spiritual fruit evidenced in the lives of mystics has motivated many contemporary 


Christians to read this wisdom literature and pursue a deeper spiritual life. °’ 


Foundations of Mystical Practice° 

While a historical presentation of mysticism illustrates mysticism’s rich history, 
McGinn has noted that “mysticism also has an essence, nature, or set of fundamental 
characteristics that, while shaped by time, exhibits considerable consistency over the 
centuries.”©” Some timeless ways mystics have prepared for an encounter with God 
include the following: biblical interpretation; prayer, liturgy and sacraments; inner and 
outer practices (such as spiritual direction); and mystical itineraries.’? Given space 
limitations, three foundational practices will be discussed: biblical interpretation, spiritual 


direction, and mystical itineraries. 


Biblical Interpretation 
Early Christian mystics in the East and West did not normally use their own 
personal experience of God as the subject for their teaching.”’ Rather, as McGinn noted, 


they “sought to penetrate the mystical depths of the Bible to find the place where the 
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meeting between God and humanity is realized.”’* Since God himself is wrapped in 
mystery, they expected to find Him embedded within the Scriptures.” In fact, the largest 


body of mystical literature until approximately 1200 CE was biblically-based and in the 


form of Bible commentaries and Scripture-based sermons.”* 


According to McGinn, “the Hebrew scriptures, both in their original Jewish form 
and as the Christian Old Testament, were understood, at Jeast in part, as mystical books 


*’> Great biblical figures such as Abraham, Jacob, and especially 


by many later readers. 
Moses, “were treated as paradigmatic mystics whose experiences and whose life histories 
became the models through which others sought to achieve contact with God.””° 
Moreover, certain texts such as the Psalms and the Song of Songs “were thought to 
contain in their spiritual or mystical meaning an account of the soul’s journey to God.””” 
Biblical scholars explore the original meaning of a text and historical theologians 


are tasked with denoting the significance of Scripture passages. However, those 


considerations are not central to the life of a Christian mystic.’ Rather, Christian 
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mysticism can take gospel truths and transform them into spiritually vibrant principles 


that can usher believers into a profound experience of God’s love and healing presence.”” 


Spiritual Direction 

A second foundational practice of mysticism is spiritual direction. As Francis de 
Sales has aptly noted, “[w]e are naturally inclined toward God, but we remain 
undeveloped.” While the Holy Spirit serves as a Christian’s primary internal spiritual 
guide, mystics are said to serve as secondary guides and often function as spiritual 
directors.*' Spiritual directors are spiritually mature in the mystical life and can ably 
share their knowledge and experience to support others on their spiritual journey.” 
Among the Celtic monks, for example, spiritual advisers were known as “soul friends.”*° 
As such, a true spiritual friendship would often develop that extended beyond the 
confines of a formal relationship and was grounded in love for each other and love for 
God.” 


According to Augustine, spiritual directors were to attract their pupils “by their 


way of life” as the heart of spiritual mentoring revolved around the character and spiritual 
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integrity of the mentor.* Thus, while teachers impart knowledge, spiritual directors 
impart who they are. In their younger years, many renowned mystics sought spiritual 
direction from those further along the spiritual path before serving as guides to others. 
For example, as a young man, St. Antony proactively sought spiritual guidance from 
several older men who embodied traits he both admired and sought to acquire.” As St. 
Antony grew in stature, power, and authority, he was “becoming himself the destination 
for pilgrims” and served as a spiritual director to many people from all walks of life.*’ In 
addition, Jean Guyon was Fenelon’s spiritual mentor. Fenelon, in turn, later became a 
highly sought spiritual director to others.” 

One type of literature, letters of spiritual direction, provides additional insight into 
this dimension of mysticism.” These letters, originating within the hearts of mystics, 
have dealt with diverse topics such as forms of prayer, time management, and the nature 


of unity with God.”! Some noted letter writers were Clare of Assisi, Teresa of Avila, and 
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Francis de Sales. Francis de Sales was quite a prolific writer as evidenced by the more 


than two thousand letters of spiritual direction he penned that have survived.” 


Mystical Itineraries 

A third foundational practice found in mysticism revolves around mystica! 
itineraries. Many mystics have used itineraries to describe their own experiences and also 
as a means to describe what they desire to pass onto others.” These itineraries are 
intended to be informal roadmaps to help others gain a sense of where they are and where 
they are going.” As McGinn noted, “many mystical writers have left us descriptions of 
stages on the path to God in their writings, always with the understanding that there are 
many such roads, and that one type of itinerary does not rule out others.””” 

Early mystics such as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa were inspired by biblical 
journeys, especially the stories surrounding Moses and the exodus to the Promised 
Land.”° Moreover, several major mystical writers have described an allegorical journey, 


which entailed “climbing or ascending a ladder, a staircase, or a mountain.””’ These 


allegorical journeys are seen in works such as John Climacus’ The Ladder of Divine 
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Ascent, Walter Hilton’s The Stairway of Perfection and, most famously, John of the 


Cross’ The Ascent of Mount Carmel.”® 


In addition, mystics have viewed the inner process of spiritual transformation as a 
journey.” For example, Origen saw the poetic writings in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Songs as representative of three key stages on the mystical journey.'”’ These 
stages were described in the following manner: 


The first, as symbolized by Proverbs, involves growth in virtue and living a holy 
and ethical life. Ecclesiastes embodies the second stage, in which we learn to live 
in a proper relationship with the natural, physical world and those who live in it. 
Finally, the Song of Songs represents the summit of the mystical journey, in 
which we ascend into the pure contemplation of God.” 


This three-stage model was embraced by others and, by the time of Pseudo-Dionysius in 
the sixth century, had developed into the threefold path of purgation, illumination, and 
union.” In addition to the traditional three-fold model, other mystics envisioned a 


spiritual journey that contained four, six, or even seven stages of transformation.'”’ Thus, 


use of an allegorical journey is a major theme in mysticism.’ 
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Conclusion 

For over two thousand years, Christian mysticism has taught believers how to 
experientially know God, receive His love, and live a supernaturally transformed life.’ 
By its very nature, Christian mysticism is quite distinct from basic Christianity. Instead of 
pursuing the knowledge of God, mystical theology considers the love of God.'°° While 
systematic theology produces wise scholars, mystical theology leads to fervent scholars 
who love God." 

Thus, Christian mysticism involves more than just knowing about God, or Christ, 
or spiritual transformation.'”* As McColman noted, mysticism invites the believer “into 
God, and into Christ, and into the experience of transformation that can come about only 
through the love and grace of God.”!”” Like the mystics, every believer is given an open 
invitation to come up higher, live in God’s presence, and fully experience the “depths of 
the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God” (Rom. 11:33). Just as every 
transformative move of God has been led by mystics, any future renewal movement will 
likely be led by them as they can usher others into an experiential encounter with God.''° 


We will now turn to the Theological Foundations chapter that discusses the vital role of 


the Holy Spirit in helping Christians relationally engage with God. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
If the Holy Spirit was withdrawn from the church today, 95% of what we do 
would go on and no one would know the difference. If the Holy Spirit had been 


withdrawn from the New Testament church, 95% of what they did would stop, and 


everybody would know the difference. 
~A.W. Tozer’ 


Introduction 

Many Christians seem to be living spiritually stagnant lives and have yet to take 
hold of the abundant life promised in the Scriptures (John 10:10). A large percentage of 
believers appear to be “going through the motions” outwardly by keeping church 
commitments yet their hearts remain distant from God. Earlier this decade, the Barna 
Group commissioned an extensive research project on spiritual transformation.” 
Conducted over several years and encompassing over 15,000 phone surveys, the study 
measured spiritual transformation among Christians. In this study, “transformation” was 
defined as, “the process that enables us to gradually die to sin, self, and society in order to 


fully and profoundly love God and people.” 
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Several key results were noted from the research. First, neither the length of time 
a person has been involved with churches nor the amount of hours devoted to church- 
oriented activities bears much of a correlation to transformational progress.” Simply 
attending church activities and classes did not guarantee or necessarily enhance one’s 
transformational experience.” This research suggested that spiritual growth requires more 
than simply showing up and being involved in religious-activities.° Second, four out of 
five adults surveyed in this study said they were Christian, yet only one out of five (20%) 
contended that the single, most important decision they ever made was to invite Jesus 
Christ to forgive them and become their Savior.’ In addition, just one out of every seven 
Christians (14%) said that their faith in and relationship with God was the highest priority 
in their life.® 

To further highlight the spiritual condition of believers, Richard Foster has noted, 
“Evangelism has reached the point of diminishing returns. I talk with people and they 
say, ‘What am I to be converted to?’ I look at Christians and statistically they aren’t any 
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different.” In a similar vein, Dallas Willard has poignantly noted: 
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We have counted on preaching, teaching, and knowledge or information to form 
faith in the hearer, and have counted on faith to form the inner life and outward 
behavior of the Christian. But, for whatever reason, this strategy has not turned 
out well. The result is that we have multitudes of professing Christians who well 
may be ready to die, but obviously are not ready to live, and can hardly get along 
with themselves, much less with others. !” 
As these quotes and research suggest, very little deep spiritual transformation is evident 
among most professing Christians. While many believers engage in positive activities 
such as attending church, reading the Bible, and being involved in church programs, very 
few claim that their faith in and relationship with God is the highest priority in their life. 
The impact of this lackluster faith is felt within the broader community as well. As 
Gordon Fee’s has asserted, the Western Church suffers from “a generally inelfective 
witness and perceived irrelevancy.” | 
What is the cause of such lackluster faith? From personal observation and 
ministering broadly to believers over the years, I believe one of the key causes is 
relational disconnectedness with God. Spiritual growth and inner transformation can only 
take place through a relationship with the Holy Spirit. Church programs, innovative 
curriculums, and Bible studies have no innate ability, in and of themselves, to empower 
believers, to die to sin, self, and society and profoundly love God and people. i Any 


ministry activity undertaken without the guidance and empowerment of the Holy Spirit 


tends to produce outward acts of piety that can quickly turn into works-based legalism. 
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Given the spiritual state of many believers, it seems faith in Christ is readily professed, 
yet most have not relationally encountered Him. 

The path to spiritual intimacy begins with hearing from God through the Holy 
Spirit. As Dr. Heidi Baker has noted, “Intimacy with God must be our purpose. If we 
pursue Him above all else, fruit simply happens.”'* The resulting fruit from such spiritual 
intimacy is inner transformation and an undeniable witness to the outside world. In that 
vein, this chapter will focus on the role of the Holy Spirit within the lives of believers and 
the church at large. A brief overview of some key pneumatological concepts will be 
discussed as well as recent scholarly developments that link spiritual intimacy with 


nce ' 4 
“spiritual formation.” 


The Holy Spirit 
Michael Welker asserts, “The Holy Spirit is perhaps the most difficult person of 
the Trinity to conceive.”'” Part of this difficulty stems from the amorphous images that 
emerge in the Bible. The Scriptures contain many symbols to describe the Spirit such as 
water, wind, and fire.'° For example, John 3:8 states, “The wind blows where it chooses, 
and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know where it comes from or where it goes. 


So it is with everyone who is born of the Spirit.” The Spirit and those born of the Spirit 
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are like the wind in that they cannot be grasped.'’ As Clark Pinnock noted, “the Spirit 
cannot be imprisoned in concepts” nor be understood through rational thought.'* Thus, 
theologians throughout history have found it difficult to approach and define this 
nebulous member of the Trinity from a purely intellectual perspective. 

An early church father, Augustine, took a more holistic perspective in 
approaching the Spirtt. He mentioned three conditions should be met before being 
qualified to speak about the Spirit."” First, discussions about the Spirit should not be 
based on pure theory but must be grounded in experiential reality.’ Second, a 
theologian’s experiential knowledge must not be automatically taken at face value but 
should be tested and tried by others.”! Finally, individual theologians should submit their 
experience of the Spirit to the control and testing of the church at large.” 

Augustine’s approach is helpful as he acknowledged the need to have an 
experiential encounter with the Spirit before teaching about this member of the Trinity. 
He also cautioned against making firm conclusions about the Spirit based on one’s 
personal experience. Rather, built-in safeguards were available through subjecting those 


encounters to others. Unlike other doctrinal concepts that can be understood solely 
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through the intellect, the Holy Spirit, it seems, can only be rightly comprehended in a 
relational, experiential, and communal context. 

Given the fluid nature of the Spirit, one should not be surprised to learn that, until 
recently, little has been written about the Holy Spirit relative to the other members of the 
Trinity. An early church father, Gregory of Nazianzus, coined the phrase theos agraptos 
which means the “God about whom nobody writes” when describing the lack of 
comprehensive coverage of the Holy Spirit.** Further, when humans have attempted to 
write about the Spirit, their man-made theological grids have often portrayed Him as 
something other than what He really is, “the mode of God’s presence in the world and 
His source of life-giving power.””* 

For example, scholar Molly Truman Marshall has stated: 

From the Greeks we learn that materiality is a hindrance to spirit; echoing our 

theological forebears we accent the transcendent power of God at the expense of 

the vulnerable nearness of immanent Spirit. From the Rationalists and Vitalists we 
inherit a world-view that separates the personal nature of God from the ether-like 
life force described as Spirit; from contemporary “spiritual’’ writers we hear of the 
dispensability of God, i.e., one can be “spiritual” without presupposing the 
-address of divine being.” 
These groups have explained the Spirit through their narrow worldviews and, in the 
process, have envisioned a Trinity member of their own making; one who bears very 
little resemblance to the biblical Holy Spirit. Thus, when compared with other members 


of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit has often been misinterpreted, underestimated, or largely 


ignored in many ecclesial, scholarly, and spiritual circles. 
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However, in recent times, an unprecedented interest in the Holy Spirit has taken 
root for several reasons. First, when the Eastern Orthodox churches joined the World 
Council of Churches, their rich pneumatological traditions became more visible and 
accessible to other churches.*° As Karkkainen notes, “The doctrine of the Spirit has 
always played a more prominent role in Eastern Orthodox theology, with roots in the 
classical works of Athanasius, Cyril of Alexander, and Basil the Great.””’ In fact, in 
Eastern theology, union with God is the goal of the Christian life.** Thus, at the very 
center of Orthodox Christianity is deep communion with the Divine. 

Second, the rise of Pentecostalism and the charismatic movement within mainline 
denominations has created a renewed interest in pneumatology.~” During the twentieth 
century, the Pentecostal/Charismatic movement became the largest Protestant group with 
unprecedented growth from zero to 400 million in only ninety years.*’ Today, 
Pentecostals are the second largest Christian group worldwide.”’ It is interesting to note 
that given the multicultural and multinational roots of Pentecostalism, most adherents 


identify themselves by their shared experience of the Holy Spirit rather than along 
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doctrinal lines. °* According to Karkkainen, their interest in this Trinity member revolves 
around a “hunger for a concrete, lived experience of the life-giving Spirit.” *° 
In addition to the recent heightened interest in the Holy Spirit, the far-ranging 
impact of the Spirit is more broadly acknowledged as well. According to Jtirgen 
Moltmann, “we are witnessing a transition from an anthropocentric to a holistic 
pneumatology, one that embraces the whole creation and recognizes in the Spirit the 
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symbol of wholeness, relatedness, energy, and life.””” Thus, in recent times, scholars, 


clergy, and laity have moved towards a deeper and more comprehensive understanding of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Within the life of a Christian, the work of the Holy Spirit has generally been 
focused in three broad areas: salvation, revelation, and the Christian life.” Regarding 
salvation, Martin Luther, John Calvin, and other theologians have asserted that faith is 
originated entirely through God’s work in us, without any cooperation on our part.”’ The 
Holy Spirit’s activity creates both the needed revelation for faith and the human response 
to that revelation. Further, when new believers come to faith, they enter into the new life 


of the Spirit.*” 
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second, when believers learn to hear from God, the Holy Spirit is the source of 
divine revelation.*® As J.I. Packer has stated, “The Spirit was and is the agent of all 
communication from God. Both the giving and the receiving of revelation are his 
work,” Similarly, Karl Rahner believed the spirituality of the future will be focused on 
the “ultimate data of revelation . . . that God is, that we can speak to him, that his 
ineffabie incomprehensibility is itself the very heart of our existence and consequently of 
our spirituality.”*° Further, hearin g from God ts not confined to times of dedicated prayer 
but encompasses every component of a Christian’s life. Whether receiving revelation 
while interpreting biblical passages or making Spirit-led business decisions, the 
indwelling Spirit is eternally present to provide understanding and illumination in all 
areas of life.”! 

Another major theme among theologians is the role of the Holy Spirit in forming 
the church.” According to Orthodox theologian John Zizioulas, “Christ exists only 
pneumatologically, both in his personal particularity, and in his body of the Church.”*? 
The church was “born out of the womb of the Spirit” in that throughout history, 


“theological traditions have acknowledged the Spirit as the generative force and life- 
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giving environment —the ‘breathing room’— of the church.” As such, the Spirit within 
the church represents a “perpetual Pentecost” as Spirit ecclesiology focuses not on the 
quality of the members but on the power of God at work in and through them.”” 

The Holy Spirit’s role in community “is not marginal or secondary but primarily 
constitutive for the being of the Church.”” Put another way, the church may have been 
instituted by Jesus Christ, but it is formed, shaped, and sustained by the Holy Spirit.”” 
Thus, the life-giving power of the Spirit is a distinctive feature of the church body.” The 
Spirit can manifest Himself through prophecy, physical healings, or more subtly through 
a congregation’s ability to remain strengthened in faith and grounded in hope.” 
Moreover, it is within a church community that the Spirit can usher in the redeeming 
power of forgiveness in Christ (John 13:35).”” In all of these ways, the Church is a Spirit- 
filled greenhouse in which spiritual formation can take root and thrive within a body of 
believers.” 

While hearing from God is the catalyst for spiritual intimacy individually and 
corporately, spiritual intimacy, in turn, is evidenced by a transformed life. As Gordon Fee 
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noted, believers are “described as living by the Spirit, walking in the Spirit, being led by 
the Spirit, bearing the fruit of the Spirit, and sowing to the Spirit.’”°” Further, Clark 
Pinnock stated, “Knowing the Spirit .. . is oriented toward transformation more than 
information.” Thus, every part of a Christian’s life can be touched, renewed, and 
restored through relationally connecting with and responding to the work of the Spirit. As 
the Holy Spirit moves us into deeper spiritual intimacy, broad inner transformation 


becomes possible. 


The Fruit of Spiritual Intimacy: Inner Transformation 

Since the early modern period, pneumatology has had very little impact on the 
literature of spiritual transformation or spirituality.” Systematic theology has largely 
detached the doctrine of the Holy Spirit from the practical concerns of spiritual pilgrims 
and directors.” However, this unnatural dichotomy is gradually disappearing given the 
growing interest in integrating spirituality and theology.”° 

While there are many definitions of Christian “spiritual formation,” Richard 
Averbeck’s definition will be adopted as it acknowledges the centrality of the Holy Spirit 


in a Trinitarian setting.”’ Simply defined, spiritual formation is the “shaping (i.e. forming) 
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work of the divine Holy Spirit, carried out according to the will of God the Father, for the 


»°8 As this definition suggests, spiritual 


purpose of conforming us to the image of Christ. 
formation focuses on how the Holy Spirit works in, among, and through believers and 
directly impacts the deepest parts of the personality-the human spirit.”” While the process 
of spiritual transformation is reliant on the Holy Spirit, a Trinitarian pattern is at work as 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are all involved in this process.” 
One cannot overemphasize the Spirit’s role in “spiritual formation.” It is the Holy 
Spirit who works in believers for personal transformation and through believers to impact 
others.°’ Only the Holy Spirit “can reach inside of a person to change, shape, and train 
their heart in love.” While believers can position themselves to hear and cooperate with 


the Spirit’s working, only He can transform them into the image of Christ. Apart from 


relationally connecting with the Spirit, true spiritual transformation is impossible. 


Conclusion 
This chapter has provided a brief overview of some main pneumatological 
concepts and recent scholarly research that links divine intimacy with inner 
transformation. The effectiveness of traditional discipleship programs and church 


activities ts directly dependent on the active involvement of the Holy Spirit. As believers 
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learn to hear God’s voice, abide in Him, and submit to the transformational process, they 
will become conduits of God’s love, grace, power, and authority (Rom. 12:2). 
Traditional evangelism efforts have often focused on trying to convince others of 
one’s religious beliefs. However, those who experientially know God need not take that 
approach.” Instead of trying to argue someone into the Kingdom, they can personally 
introduce him to the King. Instead of being confined to talk about God, believers can 
share their personal experiences of God. Weli-reasoned arguments cannot capture 
people’s hearts. However, as Pinnock notes, testimonies can as they “point to the 
‘Someone’ whom listeners have been waiting to meet all their lives.”°’ This whole 
transformative adventure in the Spirit starts with learning how to hear from God. 
Throughout the ages, Christians have often learned to engage with the Holy Spirit 
through the practice of various spiritual disciplines. The next chapter provides the 
theoretical foundations for this project. In that chapter, several spiritual disciplines will be 


discussed. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The classical disciplines of the spiritual life call us to move beyond surface living 
into the depths. 
~Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline’ 


Introduction 

The Apostle Paul penned these timeless words, “the Kingdom of God is not a 
matter of eating and drinking, but of righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” 
(Rom. 14:17). When believers are relationally connected to God through the Holy Spirit, 
they tend to exhibit a deep level of love, joy, and peace. Further, these traits are not 
temporal or contingent on life circumstances, but are literally fruits of God’s Spirit. 
Those who consistently exhibit these traits tend to have a close walk with God. One 
means of cultivating deeper communion with God is through the classic spiritual 
disciplines. This chapter will profile four modalities: lectio divina, journaling, fasting, 
and corporate praise and worship. 

To the non-believer, Christians who have developed a deep relational connection 
with God seem to radiate a contentedness and inner strength that defies explanation. In 


essence, a non-believer may describe such Christians as exhibiting a strong sense of well- 
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being. For those who do not believe in God, what activities are they practicing to achieve 
a greater sense of well-being? 

The latter portion of this chapter will discuss four modalities practiced by 
unbelievers to achieve a sense of well-being. These practices are found within the 
scientific, nutritional/holistic, and counseling sectors of society. The four secular 
modalities are: mindfulness meditation, nutrition/holistic living, skills to improve self- 
esteem, and tools to achieve wholeheartedness. The author will also address how these 
practices compare to having a vibrant relationship with Christ. The chapter will conclude 


with a brief summary. 


Theoretical Foundations in Ministry 


Lectio Divina 

Lectio divina means “sacred reading” and is a form of contemplative Scripture 
reading. This practice is designed to lead the reader on a journey from the head to the 
heart.” While much of modern day reading consists of quickly consuming information, 
contemplative reading is meant to be “received” and savored by the reader. This type of 
reading is more concerned with the quality of what is absorbed than the quantity of 


material covered.” When time and care are taken to ponder a sacred text, the content can 
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find its way into a person’s heart, soul, memory, and imagination.” Put another way, 
contemplative reading allows the Word to deeply take root and dwell within a person.” 

Developed in a monastic setting, lectio divina is a way of “listening” to Scripture 
on four progressively deeper levels.° These four levels are as follows: reading, 
meditation, prayer, and contemplation.’ The first element, reading, consists of taking a 
short passage of Scripture, slowly reading it aloud and focusing on any part that resonates 
deeply or somehow stands out from the rest of the text.® This Step is based on the notion 
that the Word of God is “living and active” and continues to feed every generation of 
believers (Heb. 4:12).’ 

The second level of lectio divina is meditation. During this step, the Scripture is 
read slowly and repetitively.'” At this juncture, one’s thoughts, feelings, and imagination 
begin to interact with the text.’’ Evan Howard, Ph.D., and founder of an Evangelical 
organization that studies Christian spirituality, noted that “[s]elf-examination is an 


assumed component of this process as the horizons between the text and reader are 
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bridged through the means of this practice and through the work of the Spirit of Ged" 
Thus, at this level, a person develops a deeper mastery over the text and begins to apply 
its eternal truths to his/her own life. 

Prayer is the third level of fectio divina. A state of prayer naturally flows from 
reading and meditating on the sacred text.'” This is the stage in which the reader’ s 
deepest feelings are invited to engage with Scripture. At this phase, the text begins its 
steady descent from the head into the heart through the realm of feelings.“ 

The final stage, contemplation, has been defined by the early patriarch, St. 
Gregory, as simply “resting in God.”'” At this level, all emotional and mental work 
ceases, the faculties are stilled, and one merely rests in God’s presence.’® During this 
stage, the Word can be fully ingested in “stillness and then reborn, deep within the 
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person’s heart.” ° This level is traditionally associated with “an encounter with the 


presence of God.”'® Thus, what begins as surface reading becomes material for reflection 
and meditation which then leads to prayer, and, ultimately, contemplative union with 


God.!” 
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A unique strength of lectio divina is that this practice is firmly rooted in Scripture. 
While everyone can benefit from this practice, this ts a very good exercise for new 
Christians and those unfamiliar with the Bible. There are no perceived drawbacks to 
lectio divina. However, one must be intentional about setting aside enough time to 


progressively move through each stage. 


Journaling 

Journaling is another means to relationally connect with God. The journaling 
process essentially entails recording one’s prayers and God’s reply.”” Journaling may also 
begin by asking God a question and then recording His response.’ This discipline has 
biblical precedent as the Psalms contain David’s and others’ spiritual journeys.” 
Throughout the Psalms, one often encounters the raw emotions of the Psalmist followed 
by an acknowledgement of God’s presence in the midst of the situation. 

Journaling can foster a deep relational connectedness with God in two ways. 
First, the very act of slowing down long enough to sit with pen and paper creates the time 
and focused intentionality to hear from God. This deliberate means of sharing our lives 
with the Almighty and hearing back from Him can turn journaling into “an altar of 
seeking God.” 
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Second, while praying (without journaling) can cause the rational mind to edit out 
responses that seem illogical, journaling ensures all information is captured in written 
form. Once recorded, the data can be tested against Scripture. The information can also 
be submitted to a few spiritually mature Christians who can further help the journaler 
decide whether or not the responses were from God." 

Thus, the very process of committing everything to paper, sifting and weighing 
the material, and discerning its source is, in and of itself, an exercise in learning how to 
hear God’s voice. When consistently undertaken over a period of time, journaling can 
become a “murror in the hands of the Holy Spirit in which He reveals His perspective on 


25 Further, as journalers continue to focus on 


our attitudes, thoughts, words, and actions. 
connecting with the heart of God, their journal entries will naturally come into greater 
alignment with His will, purpose, and plans for their lives. Through journaling, 
practitioners will learn, as C.S. Lewis did, that, “He is the most concrete reality we can 
ever know.’”° 

Those who regularly practice this discipline can also see how they have spiritually 
progressed over the years. Further, journaling creates the space to bring specific needs, 
concerns, prayers, and praises to God. The only potential drawback of this practice is that 
those who do not enjoy writing may find this a challenging discipline to maintain. 
Nevertheless, all should try journaling and experience how this activity draws us closer to 


God. 
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Fasting 

Christian fasting is defined as “voluntary abstinence from food for a spiritual purpose.””’ 
While largely a neglected discipline, the Scriptures mention fasting seventy-five times, 
more times than for baptism.” Well known biblical fasters include Jesus, Moses, King 
David, Elijah, Esther, Daniel, and Anna the Prophetess. Other heroes of the faith who 
have fasted include John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, David Brainerd, Charles Finney, 
Bill Bright, and Brother Yun.”’ 

While fasting is mentioned throughout the Bible, space limitations only permit a 
brief discussion of Jesus’ teaching on the subject as found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In Matthew 5:16-18, Jesus states: 

When you fast, do not look somber as the hypocrites do, for they disfigure their 

faces to show others they are fasting. Truly I tell you, they have received their 

reward in full. But when you fast, put oil on your head and wash your face, so 

that it will not be obvious to others that you are fasting, but only to your Father, 

who is unseen; and your Father, who sees what is done in secret, will reward you. 
It is interesting to note that Jesus’ teaching on fasting is situated between his teaching on 
giving and praying.’ As Richard Foster notes, “It is as if there is an almost unconscious 


assumption that giving, praying, and fasting are all part of Christian devotion.”*' Further, 


when Jesus describes fasting in this passage, he uses the words, “When you fast . . .” 
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(Matthew 5:16).°* Thus, while not a command, the biblical expectation is that Jesus’ 
followers would incorporate fasting into their everyday life.” 

The Bible illustrates several types of fasts: a normal fast, partial fast, absolute fast, 
and supernatural fast. The first type, a normal fast, involves abstaining from food but not 
water.” A partial fast, also called the Daniel fast, involves limiting one’s food intake. 
This could involve eating smaller portions for a period of time or eating only certain 
types of food (e.g. only fruits, vegetables, and grains).” 

An absolute fast involves abstaining from food and water for a short period of 
time.”*° This type of fast is seen in the Books of Ezra and Esther and is usually 
precipitated by a severe need or crisis situation.”’ The final type of fast, a supernatural 
fast, is seen through the Itfe of Moses when he neither ate nor drank for forty days while 
meeting with God on Mount Sinai (Deut. 9:9).*° This type of fast requires divine 
intervention for bodily sustenance and should only be undertaken when specifically 
directed by God.” Believers may wish to first consult their doctor before undertaking a 


fast, especially a prolonged fast. 
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When Christians fast for spiritual reasons, they quickly learn what has control 
over them. Any negative thoughts and emotions that reside just beneath the surface tend 
to reveal themselves while fasting; these emotions can include anger, bitterness, rage, and 
fear.*° While novice fasters may believe these toxic manifestations were due to hunger 
pains, veteran fasters know that they were likely present long before fasting. Fasting 
merely brought them to the surface and can be the means for their removal. Thus, this 
practice can bring strongholds to the surface, dissoitve them, and endue a person with a 
greater measure of the Spirit’s peace, joy, and transformative power. 

Fasting also draws Christians into a more intimate relationship with Christ. This 
discipline can remove blockages, increase spiritual sensitivity, and bring believers into 
greater alignment with God’s heart, will, and purpose for their life. While fasting does 
not guarantee clear guidance or unhindered communion, it helps clear away the inner 
debris and better positions a person to be more receptive to the Spirit.”! 

Thus, fasting is a powerful activity that helps believers draw closer to God and 
positions them to experience greater spiritual acuity, heightened faith, and spiritual 
strength. While this discipline can be a challenge to start and maintain, the spiritual 
rewards of fasting are well worth the physical discomfort and meal disruptions. 

As Richard Foster has so aptly noted, “Fasting can bring breakthrough in the spiritual 


realm that will never happen in any other way.”*” 
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Corporate Praise and Worship 

Another way to encounter the presence of God is through corporate praise and 
worship.” Unlike the other disciplines, this practice is a community-based discipline. As 
Richard Foster stated, “To worship is to experience Reality, to touch Life. It is to know, 
to feel, to experience the resurrected Christ in the midst of the gathered community. It is a 
breaking into the Shekinah of God, or better yet, being invaded by the Shekinah of 
God.’"** Through corporate praise and worship, a congregation can be ushered into the 
throne room of God.” 

Another distinctive feature of corporate worship is its ability to engage believers 
on every level: neurologically, physiologically, aesthetically and emotionally.”® 
Worshipers are encouraged to bring their whole being into the act of worship.”’ For 
many, some of the deepest levels of divine communion are reached when worshiping. 

In addition, worship songs have the built-in ability to bypass the 
rational/intellectual corridors of believers’ minds and go straight into their hearts. Many 


believe that faith, at its core, resides not in the intellect, but in the heart. As Drs. Mark 
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and Patti Virkler have stated, “The heart is the place of Spirit-to-spirit encounter.” It is 
in this sense that worship is the language of the heart and, in turn, of faith. 

Further, when worshipers corporately gather together, they experience a unity of 
spirit that transcends their individualism.” God’s tangible presence often builds and 
becomes stronger and more palpable in a group environment than when worshiping 
alone. This group dynamic fosters what biblical writers refer to as Koinonia, which is 
“deep inward fellowship in the power of the Spirit.””” 

While engaging in corporate praise and worship does not guarantee a Spirit-to- 
spirit encounter, it creates an environment in which the human spirit can be touched and 
transformed.”’ In general, the degree to which Christians are expectant and worship with 
abandon determines how strong the Spirit’s presence and ministry is felt within the 
congregation.” Through corporate worship, Christians can be changed in God’s presence 
and deepen their relational connectedness to Him. 

This spiritual discipline should be regularly practiced by all, yet can be especially 
helpful for those who are highly intellectual and have a difficult time engaging their 
heart. As mentioned earlier, anointed worship can minister directly to a person’s heart. 


Further, this practice is easy to undertake as one only has to join other worshipers to 


engage in this spiritual discipline. 

“8 Mark and Patty Virkler, Dialogue with Ged: Opening the Door to Two-Way Prayer, rev. ed. 
(Alachua, FL: Bridge Logos, 2005), 159. 

” Foster, 163. 
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Finally, the ways God chooses to touch people collectively and individually 
through corporate praise and worship can be quite unique. For example, an entire 
congregation can be caught up in the Spirit and experience the same move of God at the 
same time.” Conversely, God may sovereignly choose to bring immediate emotional or 
physical healing to one or more individuals. Thus, corporate praise and worship creates 
an environment in which a congregation and individual participants can powerfully 


encounter God. 


Theoretical Foundations from other Disciplines 


Mindfulness Meditation 

Jon Kabat-Zinn, Ph.D., introduced mindfulness meditation to the West in 1979." 
Mindfulness is based on the Theravada Buddhist tradition that explores the inner working 
of the mind and how people can be happier and experience less suffering.” Jon Kabat- 
Zinn is also known for developing Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction (MBSR), a 
program that has been implemented in medical centers, hospitals, and clinics 
worldwide.”° He also founded the Center for Mindfulness in Medicine, Health Care, and 
Society.”’ According to Kabat-Zinn, mindfulness is simply defined as, “awareness, 


*? Koessler, 21. 


“Glenn R. Schiraldi, 70 Simple Solutions for Building Self-Esteem: How to End Self-Doubt, Gain 
Confidence and Create a Positive Self-Image (Oakland, CA: New Harbinger Publications, Inc., 2007), 13. 
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"Jon Kabat-Zinn, Mindfulness for Beginners: Reclaiming the Present Moment-and Your Life 
(Boulder, CO: Sounds True, Inc., 2012), 165. 
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cultivated by paying attention in a sustained and particular way: on purpose, in the 


present moment, and non-judgmentally.””* 


Grounded in science, Kabat-Zinn’s stress reduction program has been highly 
effective in reducing stress, anxiety, panic, and depression in medical patients.°’ Further, 
MBSR positively affects the way the brain processes difficult emotions under stress. 
This practice has been shown to shift activation of the right-side of the prefrontal cortex 


to the left-side thereby bringing greater emotional balance and positive immune 


changes.” 


In addition, MBSR training has been shown to actually change the brain’s 
composition.°’ The hippocampus, an area involved in memory and learning, has been 
shown to thicken while the right amygdala, a structure that regulates fear-based reactions, 


becomes thinner.” Finally, people trained in MBSR show “activation in networks in the 


cerebral cortex that are involved in the direct experiencing of the present moment.’ 


Thus, mindfulness meditation has been medically proven to reduce stress and bring a 
greater level of well-being to its adherents. 
Jon Kabat-Zinn has written several books including, Mindfulness for Beginners: 


Reclaiming the Present Moment —and Your Life. This book discusses ways to enter into, 


** Kabat-Zinn, 1. 

*” Kabat-Zinn, 19. 
® Kabat-Zinn, 19. 
°! Kabat-Zinn, 20. 
® Kabat-Zinn, 20. 


° Kabat-Zinn, 19-20. 
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sustain, and deepen one’s conscious awareness of the present moment.™ In order to 
practice mindfulness meditation, one needs an object of focus such as concentrating on 
one’s breathing. The object chosen is less important than the process of being attentive 
towards the object.” According to Kabat-Zinn, intentional mindfulness can accomplish 
the following: 

Provides endless opportunities to cultivate greater intimacy with your own mind 

and to tap into and develop your deep interior resources for learning, growing, 

healing, and potentially for transforming your understanding of who you are and 

how you might live more wisely and with greater well-being, meaning, and 

happiness in this world.” 
Kabat-Zinn asserts that when practitioners pay close attention to all aspects of their life, 
they can find out who they are and move into their calling.®” Thus, when practiced 
successfully, life itself can become a meditative experience.” 

There seem to be many health benefits associated with mindfulness meditation. 
First, practitioners can lead a calmer and more reflective life. Further, the peace and 
stillness achieved through this discipline seems to open up the creative channels and 
more easily enable one to see the potential and possibilities in their lives. While many 
positive biological and behavioral changes can occur through mindfulness meditation, 


this practice does not feed the spiritual realm. While mindfulness meditation seems to 


improve a person’s well-being, it falls short of providing the type of deep inner joy, 


Kabat-Zinn, ix-xi. 
© Kabat-Zinn, 12. 

°° Kabat-Zinn, 4. 

°’ Kabat-Zinn, 14-15. 
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peace, and spiritual metamorphosis that can only be found through a relationship with 


Christ. 


Nutritional and Holistic Health Practices 

Joshua Rosenthal is the Founder and Director of the New York City-based 
Institute for Integrative Nutrition (IIN) and is the author of Integrative Nutrition: Feed 
Your Hunger for Health and Happiness.’ TIN educates and certifies health coaches who, 
in turn, help their clients maintain healthy lives: body, mind, soul, and spirit. IIN is 
reputed to be the only school in the world that integrates more than one-hundred dietary 
theories such as macrobiotics, raw foods, Ayurveda, etc.’ Many of the classes are taught 
by internationally known guest speakers such as Dr. Andrew Weil (holistic health 
practitioner), Deepak Chopra (Ayurvedic expert) and Dr. Mehmet Oz (heart surgeon and 
healthy living advocate). 

IIN graduates who become health coaches are encouraged to develop specialized 
programs for their clients that are “flexible, fun and free of dogma and discipline.””” 


IIN’s approach to health and well-being revolves around a concept called primary food.” 


Primary food, in IIN’s vernacular, consists not of actual food but of healthy relationships, 


"Joshua Rosenthal, Integrative Nutrition: Feed Your Hunger for Health and Happiness (New 
York, NY: Integrative Nutrition Publishing, 2008), 341. 
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regular physical activity, satisfying work, and a spiritual practice that feeds one’s soul.”* 
When a person’s primary food is balanced, “the fun, excitement, love and passion of your 
daily life nourishes you on a deeper level than the food you eat.”’” Thus, IIN stresses the 
importance of a holistic approach to well-being. 

There are many benefits to IIN’s approach. First, those in the program are 
educated about a variety of nutritional therapies and learn to incorporate healthy practices 
into their own lifestyles. This approach also recognizes the interdependence of a person’s 
mind, body, soul, and spirit. When people eat well, exercise, find satisfying work, and 
tend to their spiritual side (which, according to IIN, can include any spiritual practice), 
they can improve their well-being. 

The downside of this program is that the changes are largely temporal and at the 
surface leve]. Inner wholeness cannot be achieved apart from relationally engaging with 
God. As Blaise Pascal so elegantly states in his classic work, Pensees: 

What else does this craving, this helplessness, proclaim but that there was once in 

man a true happiness, of which all that now remains is the empty print and trace? 

This he tries in vain to fill with everything around him, seeking in things that are 

not there the help he cannot find in those that are, though none can help, since this 

infinite abyss can be filled only with an infinite and immutable object, in other 
words by God himself.”® 
The measure of well-being found through transient pursuits cannot compare with 


knowing and being known by the eternal God. Deep satisfaction and fulfillment rests in 


Him alone. 


“ Rosenthal, 341-342. 
® Rosenthal, 341-342. 
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Improved Self-Esteem 

In the self-help world, many people seek to strengthen their self-esteem in order 
to achieve greater well-being. According to scientific research, self-esteem is strongly 
associated with “happiness, psychological resilience, and a motivation to live a 
productive and healthy life.”’’ Further, healthy self-esteem impacts our overall health, 
coping abilities, and sense of well-being.” Given all of these benefits, much has been 
written about self-esteem for the general public by scientists and trained counselors. 

One self-esteem expert is Glenn Schiraldi, Ph.D. Schiraldi has authored, /0 
Simple Solutions for Building Self-Esteem: How to End Self-Doubt, Gain Confidence and 
Create a Positive Self-Image. According to Schiraldi, self-esteem can be defined as “a 
realistic, appreciative opinion of oneself.””” Healthy self-esteem is seen in those who 
believe they are as worthwhile as anyone else, but not more so.°° The author has 
identified three building blocks of self-esteem: unconditional worth, unconditional love, 
and, the final building block, growth, which he belteves is fully operative when the first 
two blocks are in place.*! 

The first building block, unconditional worth, is the belief that one has “equal, 


immeasurable, unchanging intrinsic worth as a person.” Further, Schiraldi holds that 


™ Schiraldi, vii. 
* Schiraldi, vii. 
” Schiraldi, 3. 
® Schiraldi, 3. 
‘! Schiraldi, 4. 
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this inner worth cannot be earned or in any way altered through external factors such as a 
promotion, financial windfall, or, conversely, a financial failure.*? To build self-esteem, 
Schiraldi states that people can “choose to value their own innate worth and capacities . . 


. and can remember the ways [they] have contributed to the well-being of [themselves] 


and others.’** 


The second building block is unconditional love.*’ According to Schiraldi, love 
encompasses the following components: (1) an experiential feeling; (2) an ongoing 
attitude that desires the best for the other person; (3) a decision and commitment which is 
made and renewed every day; and (4) a skill that is learned.*° While love does not create 
a person’s worth, as it is already intrinsically present, love helps us experience our worth 
and enjoy the process of growing.” The author goes on to note that even when 
individuals are not receiving love from others, they can always choose to love 
themselves.** The final building block of self-esteem is growth, which is essentially 


putting one’s love into action.®’ This growth process does not change a person’s core 


worthiness but helps him/her experience it with greater satisfaction.” 


ee 


® Schiraldi, 5. 
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Schiraldi’s basic premise is that people can develop greater self-esteem through 
persistently realigning their thoughts, images, feelings, and behaviors into the truth of 
who they really are.”’ For example, the author mentioned certain key attitudes can be 
cultivated to build self-esteem.”* Some of these attitudes include patience, acceptance, 
compassion, non-attachment, humor, commitment, and generosity.” To develop these 
attitudes, the reader needs to simply begin applying these attitudes toward a specific self- 
esteem issue.” The process of applying these attitudes will, over time, begin creating 
these attitudes within a person and give him/her greater self-esteem. 

Other means by which self-esteem can be acquired include the following: clearing 
away negative thoughts, using mindfulness meditation techniques, cultivating joy, and 
engaging in spiritual contemplation.” Regarding the spiritual component, Schiraldi noted 
that a 1999 Gallup poll found that those who feel close to God often report feeling deeply 
secure and affirmed in their worthiness.”° It is interesting to note that this poll showed 
that “perceived closeness to God was the strongest correlate of life satisfaction across the 
life course.””’ Although not the main focus of the author’s book, this finding is an 
independent affirmation from a secular source that those who are relationally connected 
to God have the highest level of satisfaction in their life. 


*| Schiraldi, 11. 

2 Schiraldi, 15-25. 
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Schiraldi asserts that the first two building blocks of self-esteem, unconditional 
worth and unconditional love, can be strengthened through changing one’s thoughts and 
behaviors.”® Contrary to the author’s contention, the first two attributes cannot be self- 
manufactured or acquired through human relationships. Rather, these building blocks can 
only be experienced through a relationship with Christ, the Source of unconditional worth 
and unconditional love. Given this spiritual truth, the basic premise upon which Schiraldi 
believes a person can develop his/her self-esteem seems faulty, at best. 

On the positive side, the author correctly identifies the ache in every human 
heart—a longing to experience unconditional love and knowing they are worthy of that 
type of love. However, only an experiential encounter with God can satiate these basic 
human needs. Thus, the quest for self-esteem seems to be a man-made endeavor that 1s 


well intentioned yet, apart from Christ, cannot deliver on its promise. 


Wholeheartedness 

Brene Brown, Ph.D., L.M.S.W, is a research professor and thought leader on 
issues such as vulnerability and worthiness. In 2010, Brown authored, The Gifts of 
Imperfection: Let Go of Who You Think You're Supposed to be and Embrace Who You 
Are —-Your Guide to a Wholehearted Life.” The author defines wholehearted living as 


engaging life from a place of worthiness.” Worthiness, in turn, revolves around the fact 


8 Schiraldi, 4. 
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that a person is worthy of love and belonging and can rest in knowing they are enough.” 


Those who know their innate worthiness, according to Brown, do not feel the need to do 


anything to prove their worthiness.'°* 


Brown provides the reader with three tools for developing worthiness: courage, 


103 


compassion, and connection. ~~ Brown defines courage as being able to speak “honestly 


and openly about who we are, about what we’re feeling, and our experiences.” 


Courage is evident when people become vulnerable with others.!” Thus, asking for help, 
sharing personal struggles with others, and being more transparent are ways in which 
wholehearted people exhibit vulnerability, which, again is a demonstration of courage.'”° 
Compassion is the second tool for developing worthiness. According to Brown, 
compassion is the ability to accept yourself and others.’©’ 

The third tool needed to develop worthiness is connection. Brown defines 
connection as, “the energy that exists between people when they feel seen, heard, and 


valued; when they can give and receive without judgment; and when they derive 


2108 


sustenance and strength from the relationship.” -” Brown concludes her book by 
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' Some of those hallmarks include 


highlighting ten hallmarks of wholehearted living. 
cultivating authenticity, self-compassion, a resilient spirit, gratitude, and meaningful 
work"! 

Brown's book offers many helpful insights for those desiring a greater level of 
well-being. Her notion that cultivating vulnerability can lead to a richer life with oneself 
and others is particularly attractive. When people are secure enough to engage with others 
without wearing a mask and find they can be loved for who they really are, an 
opportunity for transformation is present. This notion also applies to a Christian’s 
relationship with God. When believers “come as they are” to Christ, it is then that they 
learn the depth of God’s unconditional love for them—warts and all. It is in that place of 
vulnerability that the deepest healing and transformation can take place by God. 

While Brown’s research is groundbreaking in many ways, it assumes humans can 
attain, through their own efforts, what only God can do at the spiritual level. Like 
schiraldi’s book on self-esteem, the road to achieving wholeheartedness is paved with 
good intentions yet is ultimately unattainable outside of a relationship with Christ. 
Brown's basic premise is that wholeheartedness is achieved when a person knows and 


Tl 


accepts their inherent worthiness. " The book then focuses on how worthiness can be 


developed through changing inner thought patterns and beliefs.’ '* 
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Contrary to Brown’s assertion, a deep sense of worthiness can only come from a 
relational connection with Christ. When people experientially realize they are fully 
known, fully loved, and fully accepted by God, their inherent sense of worthiness is intact 
and unshakeable. When individuals try to manufacture their own sense of self-worth or 
look to imperfect humans for unconditional affirmation, they are being set up for failure. 
What humans try to create and sustain through their own efforts is bound to fall apart 
when a crises arises. However, when people are led into a relationship with Christ and 


find their sacred worthiness in Him, true wholeness is both attainable and sustainable. 


Conclusion 

The four Christian modalities: fasting, lectio divina, journaling, and corporate 
praise and worship, are quite different from each other yet have the same purpose: to help 
Christian relationally encounter God. While each of these spiritual disciplines helps foster 
an environment for a divine encounter, the manner in which God chooses to reveal 
Himseif is limitless. For example, God may give one believer a gentle “knowing” in his 
heart that his prayer is answered while another person may receive an extraordinary 
manifestation of His presence. Again, these practices simply help create the meeting 
place; what unfolds during that time becomes a relational dance between God and His 
beloved. 

While the four non-Christian approaches outlined can improve a person’s well- 
being, the impact of these programs is limited to the natural/temporal realm. Further, as 
previously discussed, the path to cultivating healthy self-esteem and wholeheartedness is 


fraught with complications from the start. These practices instruct participants to either 
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look inward or to someone other than God for the attainment of unconditional worth and 
unconditional love. Neither route can deliver on its promise. 

The research conducted for this chapter has given me greater compassion for 
those who do not believe in God and are trying to find the cure for what ails them in the 
secular world. Further, it was encouraging to find a non-sectarian poll in Schiraldi’s 
research which confirmed what many Christians have long believed: knowing one’s 
sacred worthiness and experiencing unconditional love are prerequisites to health and 
wholeness, While the world’s scholars and scientists acknowledge the importance of 
these two components, only those who come to Christ can experientially know their 
worth and experience God’s unconditional love. The body of Christ can play a more 
proactive role in helping people move from surface-level well-being into a vibrant, life- 
giving relationship with their divine Creator. Once the original source of well-being is 
experienced, the world’s substitutes will pale in comparison. 

The final chapter will discuss the results of the teaching portion of the project. 
The research methodology, data results, and data interpretation will be offered. The 


chapter will also provide a synopsis of the whole project. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Hypothesis 

This project was focused on helping participants learn to hear from God. The 
model for ministry was a curriculum that was developed by utilizing a broad range of 
sources. The hypothesis is that through teaching a curriculum that incorporates select 
autobiographical and didactic materials relating to hearing from God, participants’ 
knowledge of how to hear from God will increase. The ministry context for this 
concurrent mixed methods approach was a host church in Greenwich, Connecticut that 
desired to teach its congregants how to deepen their spiritual walk with God. 
Phenomenological research was employed and data was collected through pre- and post- 
teaching questionnaires, personal interviews, and a focus group. The data was used for 


triangulation, analysis, and interpretation. 


Role of Researcher and Associates 
The role of the researcher is multi-faceted. With input from professional 
associates and context associates, I developed pre- and post-teaching questionnaires and 
created and taught the curriculum. In addition, one-on-one interviews and a focus group 


were conducted. During the teaching portion of the project, I functioned as the lead 
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instructor, oversaw the prayer ministry time, small group discussions, and led the 
corporate class discussion, and Q&A time. The resulting data was used for triangulation, 
analysis, and interpretation. 

The context associates were helpful in many ways. Several provided key 
assistance in securing a teaching location, planning the event details, and being available 
to serve in any capacity, as needed. A few also attended the teaching sessions, served at 
the registration table, oversaw the social time that preceded the teaching sessions, and 
provided technological assistance. They also provided input into the research and 
methodology phase of the project. 

The professional associates gave invaluable assistance as well. They provided 
helpful input into the scholarly and practicum portions of the doctoral project. For 
example, they gave sound advice regarding how to structure and execute the research 
project and were readily available to assist the researcher in any capacity throughout the 


doctoral process. 


Data Collection 


Pre- and Post-Curriculum Questionnaires 

Twenty-one participants completed the pre- and post-teaching questionnaires (see 
Appendices A and B for the Pre- and Post-teaching Questionnaires). Participants could 
join the class at any time, yet research data was only collected from those who attended 
two or more classes (at least 50% of the classes). The decision to only collect data from 


these twenty-one participants was based on several factors. 
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First, the researcher believed those who attended only one class would not have 
been exposed to enough basic teaching to adequately measure whether or not their 
knowledge of how to hear from God had increased. Second, the four-week course was 
designed to be progressive in nature so those who could only attend one class did not 
have sufficient time to build upon and process the teaching and in-class exercises. For 
these reasons, the researcher only collected data from those who attended at least 50% of 
the classes. 

The twenty-one attendees were comprised of three men and eighteen women who 
ranged in age from over twenty to over seventy years of age. The faith level of the group 
was also quite broad. The group was a mix of those who had followed Christ for decades, 
others who became believers within the last ten years, and several who had recently 
become Christians or re-committed their lives within the last few years. 

The pre- and post-teaching questionnaires consisted of short answer questions and 
thirty-two Likert scale questions. The questions were broad in nature. Areas probed 
included the participants’ involvement in certain spiritual disciplines such as prayer, 
Bible reading, spiritual journaling, and listening to worshipful Christian music. 

The post-curriculum survey also contained a separate group of multiple choice 
questions that asked participants to rate how each component of the course impacted their 
knowledge of how to hear from God. The rating was on a scale from one (“not at all’) to 
five (“a great deal’’) and areas such as the teaching time, in-class exercises, take-home 
assignments, and small group discussions were assessed. The final multiple choice 


question asked participants to rank, on a scale of one to five, how effective the course 
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was at helping them increase their knowledge of how to hear from God. An analysis of 
these nine questions and other data is provided later in this chapter. 

One unanticipated yet welcome finding revolved around the impact the pre- 
teaching questionnaire itself had on one participant. Her quote, taken from the focus 
group, is presented in full: 


The questions in the questionnaire didn’t assume that everyone was on a certain 
level. Initially, when I looked at the questions, it forced me to think about what I 
really believe. [t really made me think about where I stand and what I believe and 
what my baseline is before the course started. I walked away [after completing the 
initial survey] and was frazzled as I, ail of a sudden, had all these questions that I 
don’t think I asked myself very often. 


For example, I just assumed I knew Psalm 23 [which was used for a journaling 
and audio Bible exercise] and then you hear it again and hear it again [sic] and 
then all of a sudden, you really hear it. I’m grateful for filling out that 
questionnaire [and] then filling it out again at the end of the course. I only took 
two classes but my perspective had already shifted. I was able to answer those 
questions with a little bit more ease and with more thought because I had asked 
myself those questions. 


It seemed as though the pre-teaching questionnaire helped this participant become more 
reflective about some of her core beliefs. This heightened awareness allowed her to be 


more mindful in assessing the personal impact of the teaching and exercises. 


Focus Group 

The focus group was comprised of eight participants, three men and five women. 
Largely for ease of scheduling, the focus group took place immediately after the 
conclusion of the last class. Those in the group ranged in age from over twenty to over 


sixty. The spiritual maturity of the group was quite diverse. Three participants had either 
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become a Christian or re-committed their life to Christ within the last several years; 
others had been Christians for five to over fifteen years. 

In general, the focus group questions were open-ended and touched on areas such 
as the structure of the course, teaching content, segments of the course that were 
most/least helpful, and how the curriculum impacted one’s knowledge of how to hear 
from God (see Appendix C for Focus Group Questions). Anyone could answer any 
question and no one was asked to answer any specific question(s). While several 
participants were quite vocal, everyone contributed meaningfully to the dialogue. From 
the researcher’s perspective, the interactions flowed smoothly with some initial responses 
prompting follow-up questions. The group seemed highly engaged, animated, and eager 


to share their feedback. 


Personal Interviews 

One-on-one interviews were conducted with eight women (see Appendix D for 
Personal Interview Questions). It should be noted that there was no overlap between 
those who participated in the focus group and those who were personally interviewed. 
This allowed the researcher to obtain substantive anecdotal feedback from eighteen 
individuals, or 76% of the participants. 

The interviews were conducted one to three weeks after the last class ended. As 
with the focus group, the interview questions were open-ended with some responses 
leading to new lines of questioning. The interview questions inquired into core areas of 
the curriculum and allowed time for participants to fully discuss areas that were most 


important to them. 
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Data Analysis and Conclusions 


Top Line Results 


As mentioned earlier, the final question on the post-teaching questionnaire was: 
fo what degree has the overall course increased your knowledge of how to hear from 


God? Graph 6.1 illustrates the group’s answer to that question: 
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Graph 6.1 


As the graph illustrates, just under 50% of the respondents (ten attendees) gave the 
highest rating, indicating the course helped them “a great deal.” Further, 38% of the 
respondents (eight attendees) indicated the course was “very” helpful. When combining 
the number of participants who selected either a four or five rating, 88% of the 
respondents found the course either “very” or a “great deal” helpful at increasing their 
knowledge of how to hear from God. 

In addition, two participants rated the overall course a three, indicating the 
material was “somewhat helpful.” No attendees rated the course a two and only one 


participant indicated the course did not increase her knowledge of how to hear from God. 
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However, in the short answer section, that participant mentioned that while the course did 
not increase her knowledge, she found it “hugely encouraging personally and a real 
blessing to see others’ reactions.” Further, the average response among the twenty-one 
participants was 4.2/5.0, which showed that the course was, on average, very helpful at 
increasing participants’ knowledge of how to hear from God. 

In sum, the overall participant feedback was quite positive. The course helped, in 
varying degrees, 95% of the class increase their knowledge of how to hear from God. 
This data is significant as it suggests the curriculum had the ability to impact almost 


every attendee, irrespective of their diverse backgrounds or spiritual maturity. 


A Closer Look: Analyzing the Rating of Each Course Component 

Participants were also asked at the end of the post-teaching questionnaire to rate 
how each component of the course impacted their knowledge of how to hear from God. 
Again, the results are on a scale of one to five with five indicating the highest level. The 


fuli results are shown in Graph 6.2: 
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As the graph indicates, the teaching time and thankfulness moments were the most highly 
rated components. The next strongest course component was the God moments exercise. 
Tied for third place were the in-class exercises and prayer ministry time. 

Further, the lowest ranked parts of the course were the small group discussion 
time (3.7/5.0) and prayer journaling exercise (3.4/5.0). Although given comparatively 
lower ratings, these activities still “somewhat” enhanced the group’s knowledge base. 
Thus, even the lowest ranked class components still contributed to the students’ 
knowledge of how to hear from God. Finally, the pre-teaching time of socializing was 
given an aggregate 2.9 rating. 

Two unexpected findings emerged from the data. First, the researcher was struck 
by how high participants rated the impact of the thankfulness moments and God moments 
exercises. Another unexpected finding was the relatively low ranking of the small group 


discussion time. Both findings will be further explored in this chapter. 


Pre- and Post-Teaching Likert Scale Questions 

In addition to the nine post-teaching Likert scale questions, thirty-two identical 
multiple choice questions and short answer questions comprised the pre- and post- 
teaching questionnaires. The multiple choice questions were broad-based and were in 
statement form. The answers were on a scale of one (strongly agree) through five 
(strongly disagree). Some questions focused on softer issues such as the role of 
expectation (e.g., “I expect to hear from God.”), self-image (e.g., “I feel worthy of God’s 
love.”), and one’s personal beliefs about God’s nature and character (e. g., “God is 


love.”). The researcher wanted to see if a relationship existed between these areas and a 
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person’s ability to hear from God. Other multiple choice questions focused on areas such 
as the participants’ current level of Bible engagement, prayer, and worship. 

The responses to these questions were analyzed for any meaningful changes 
before and after the teaching. (See Appendix F which is the Spreadsheet for the Thirty- 
two Pre- and Post-Teaching Likert Scale Questions). The researcher defines “meaningful 
change” as a numerical change of two or more gradations, in either direction (e.g. from a 
rating of two to four). It should be noted that data from an outlier participant is analyzed 
separately. The outlier’s scores were more than three times the next highest participant’ s 
score and would skew the overall data if kept in the general data pool. 

On a macro level, the data showed a small number of meaningful changes of two 
gradations or more. For example, 50% or more of the respondents provided the same 
responses (pre- and post-teaching) to twenty-five questions. To further analyze the data, 
the researcher tabulated the gradation change experienced by each student to each 
question; doing so created 640 total entries [twenty students multiplied by thirty-two 
questions]. For example, if the difference in rating on one question moved from a two to 
four (or vice versa), the change was recorded as a “two.” In this way, each of the 640 
entries had a number attached to it; the gradation change could range from zero to four. 

The reason for tabulating the results in this manner was to measure the impact of 
the teaching. Any gradation change would indicate some type of impact had occurred. 
When tabulated, the data indicated that 61% of the answers generated no gradation 
change; 30% had one gradation change; and only 8% of the questions generated a 
gradation change of two or more. Stated another way, of the 640 total responses, 392 


generated no gradation change, 195 had one gradation change, and fifty-three saw a 
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gradation change of two or more. As an aside, two questions that produced virtually no 
gradation change were, not surprisingly, “God is love,” and “God is good.” The 
overwhelming majority of respondents, 95% and 90% respectively, “agreed” or “strongly 
agreed” with these statements before and after the teaching. 

With regards to the total data collected, there appeared to be a disassociation 
between the modest changes recorded from the thirty-two Likert scale questions and the 
strong results generated by the nine Likert scale questions (discussed in the previous 
section). However, a closer look at the nature of the thirty-two multiple choice questions 
may help explain the apparent discrepancy. First, the thirty-two questions were personal 
in nature as most required a response based on the participant’s beliefs and practices. For 
example, two of the questions, which are representative of the personal focus of the 
questions, required respondents to rate the degree to which they agree with these 
statements: J have a meaningful relationship with God and God speaks to me through the 
Bible. The responses to these questions are highly subjective. As such, it seems that 
merely increasing one’s knowledge of how to hear from God (as seen in the nine 
questions) is quite different from changing one’s personal beliefs and practices in 
response to new knowledge (as measured by the thirty-two questions). 

Therefore, while the students’ knowledge base had increased markedly, a 
corresponding change in beliefs and practices did not appear to have taken place to the 
same degree. In fact, personal change in response to new knowledge can happen at any 
time and often does not happen immediately. Thus, perhaps the modest results from the 
thirty-two multiple choice questions showed students had yet to step into the full 


experiential reality of their newly acquired knowledge. 
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Another point for reflection is that perhaps this researcher’s definition of what 
constitutes a “meaningful change” was overly ambitious. Expecting students to have a 
two or more gradation move within a four-week period may not have been a reasonable 
expectation. While 30% of the responses generated a one-level move, perhaps this more 
modest one-level change should be viewed as “‘meaningful.” Indeed, feedback from the 
short answers, focus group, and personal interviews seem to show this course was quite 


impactful for most attendees. 


The Outlier 

The responses to the thirty-two questions from “Person K” were incredibly high 
(see Appendix F). In fact, the overall gradation changes experienced by this person were 
more than three times higher than the next highest respondent. That is, 66% of this 
person’s post-curriculum responses (twenty-one questions) moved four gradations (e.g. 
from one to five or vice versa). It is interesting to note that this individual had accepted 
Christ as a child and has been a Christian for decades. 

In addition to the multiple choice questions, the subject’s responses to some of the 
short answer questions were revealing. First, when asked how a person can grow closer to 
God, the participant’s initial response was, “Spending time with God, creating 
relationship and realizing how much He loves me.” However, the response to the same 
question after the course was, “By feeling and accepting his Love [sic]. Seeing Him as a 
real Father. Knowing Him personally. Reading and meditating on his Word, [the] Bible!” 
There seemed to be a marked difference with the second answer showing a level of 


communion not present in the earlier response. 
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Further, when the individual was asked to describe personal prayer, the response 
in the pre-teaching questionnaire was, “helpful, calming, [and] necessary.” However, the 
post-teaching response was reduced to one word, “essential.” A shift seemed to have 
taken place in the prayer life of this individual. It should also be noted this attendee rated 
both the overall course and all components of the course a five, indicating the subject’s 
knowledge of how to hear from God had increased “a great deal.” Given these strong data 
markers, the researcher trusts God will faithfully complete what He has so dramatically 


initiated in this person’s life. 


Course Design 


Targeted Audience 

While the course was open to everyone, the target groups were those who would 
not normally sign up for a discipleship course. The researcher specifically sought to draw 
three categories of Christians to this course: those on the fringes of church community 
(irregular attendees whose spiritual life was a low priority), new believers, and those who 
were in a spiritual rut and had been “going through the motions” in their devotional life. 
In fact, at least twelve participants fit into one of these three profiles. The researcher 
believes the course title and marketing materials played a key role in attracting these 


individuals to the class. 
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Course Title and “Messaging the Course” 

The researcher envisioned this course as a fresh canvas upon which the beauty, 
power, and relational accessibility of God could be showcased. In that vein, care was 
taken when creating the course title and marketing pieces. Every communication needed 
to properly articulate the experience that awaited participants. The title that was created 
and placed on all marketing materials was Relationship 101: Embarking on a Relational 
Adventure with God. Further, neither the title nor marketing materials mentioned the 
words “prayer” or “Bible study.” These are often loaded terms that, for many, conjure up 
images of duty, boredom, frustration, or exercises reserved for “committed” Christians. 

This marketing strategy seemed to be effective in drawing a broad range of 
attendees. When focus group attendees and interviewees were asked what prompted them 
to take the course, the majority immediately said the title was the strongest draw. 
Participants did not know what to expect but many liked the title enough and decided to 
try one class. For example, a young man stated during the focus group, “The three things 
that drew me to the course were the title and all three components were in the title. It was 
the “101,” the relationship, and the adventure. I was kind of curious to see how all of 
those would combine into a class but it was sale good.” 

Through this experience, the researcher learned that properly marketing a new 
offering could make the difference between attracting only mature believers (who tend to 
populate discipleship offerings) and those who, but for an interesting title, may not have 
explored the course. Also, since students were unable to pigeon-hole this course upfront, 
they seemed to have come with a high level of curiosity, an open mind, and teachable 


spirit. While an engaging title can spark initial interest, the course is only as good as its 
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content. When asked if the title lived up to its billing, the majority of focus group and 


interviewees responded in the affirmative. We will now look at the course content. 


Teaching Content! 

The researcher sought to create a curriculum that would expand the group’s 
understanding of what a relationship with God could entail. In order to set the tone for the 
course, participants were asked to keep an open mind regarding the ways God can 
communicate with them. Further, the researcher stressed that our relationship with God 
should be joyous, exciting, and adventurous. Many immediately sensed this was not 
going to be a traditional discipleship course. 

Just as the Bible directs us to worship God in Spirit and in Truth, every 
component of the course brought God’s Word and Spirit together (John 4:24). Each 
teaching section was grounded in Scripture. Further, through the exercises, an atmosphere 
was created for partictpants to directly engage with God through the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The course consisted of four classes that were each ninety minutes in length. The 
teaching was focused in five general areas: 

(1) Understanding and tethering ourselves to the nature and character of God: 

(2) Restoring the reverence, awe, wonder, and power of God and His Word; 

(3) Learning to engage God on an intimate level; 

(4) Learning to expect, recognize, and embrace God in everyday living; and 

(5) Exploring new ways to praise, worship, and rest in God’s presence. 


As the course components illustrate, every segment was focused on helping attendees 


initiate and/or deepen their communion with God. Instead of just imparting knowledge 


' See Appendix E for Abbreviated Teaching Outline. 
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about God, the researcher sought to bring attendees into a deeper relational connection 
with Him. The teaching portion was merely the first step toward that desired outcome. 


The next two sections will discuss the impact of the in-class and take-home exercises. 


Antidote to Busyness: Scheduling Time for In-Class Exercises 

One-third of the class (approximately thirty minutes) was devoted to in-class 
exercises and group discussion. The rationale behind intentionally carving out time for 
in-class exercises is that many participants lead busy lives and may find it difficult to try 
new methods on their own. In addition, participants were going through the exercises 
together so could help each other more fully process each experience. Through personal 
observation and participant feedback, the learning experience began with a time of 
teaching, was converted into an experiential reality for many through the exercises, and 


was more deeply processed during the small group discussion time. 


Broad Portfolio of In-Class Exercises: Recognizing Different Learning/Personality Types 

Believing each person is a study in uniqueness, the researcher adopted a 
“potpourri approach” when selecting the in-class exercises. By incorporating diverse 
exercises into the course, individuals would likely resonate with those that most suited 
their personality and learning style. For example, writers may naturally gravitate toward 
journaling exercises. On the other hand, auditory learners may strongly resonate with the 
audio Bible exercise and other hearing-dominant exercises. 

For example, one participant had been away from church for decades and had 


recently recommitted her life to Christ. She described herself as a “slow reader” and had 
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a lifelong aversion to reading. In fact, she had not read the Bible in decades and found 
highly poetic language especially difficult to understand. When the class entered into an 
audio Bible exercise (listening to the spoken Word), she could, much to her surprise, 
easily visualize the highly poetic language of the Psalmist. What would have been a 
difficult endeavor in reading the written Word became a pleasurable exercise while 
listening to the Bible. 

This participant also resonated strongly with another Scripture exercise that 
utilized her auditory abilities. In fact, she went home after class and, in her words, 
“played in the Bible.” The longstanding intimidation she had previously felt concerning 
the Bible had vanished and was replaced by a child-like curiosity to learn more. Once this 
participant tapped into her natural learning style, the pages of Scripture literally “came 


alive,” for her. 


Creating Broad-Based Expectancy: God Moments and Thankfulness Moments 

In addition to the in-class activities, two daily homework assignments were 
introduced early in the teaching sequence: God moments and thankfulness moments. 
Given their importance in helping participants increase their relational connectedness to 
God, a brief explanation and rationale behind both exercises will be offered. The 
identification of daily God moments was designed to create broad-based expectancy 
regarding God’s involvement in the life of attendees. Too often, Christians confine their 
spiritual focus to daily devotional times and spend the remainder of their day without a 


conscious awareness of God’s presence and ongoing activity in their lives. 
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To help remedy this imbalance, this exercise required participants to write down 
situations, conversations, or events in which they saw God’s hand at work. It could be as 
simple as appreciating a beautiful sunset or having a “chance” encounter with a long-lost 
friend and viewing that as a divine appointment arranged by God. Knowing they were 
being asked to record these daily God moments would, in and of itself, increase their 
level of expectancy and awareness in seeing how God was moving in their lives. A male 
attendee who, by his own admission, is quite cerebral and intellectual stated: 

The most important thing to me was the focus on God moments. I always knew 

they were in my life but with all of the busyness, I would forget that I actually had 

them. I’ve done what you suggested and started to write things down and it has 
just been terrific because J so easily forget all of the ways that He does intervene 
in my life. 
Although he declined to go into detail about his experiences, his data results suggest this 
exercise (and the course mn general) had a measurable impact on him. 

The other take-home exercise entailed asking participants to write down at least 
five new thankfulness moments each day. Attendees could not repeat any of the prior 
entries so, at the end of four weeks, they penned over one-hundred entries. This activity 
was created to help the group cultivate a heart of praise and thankfulness, dismantle any 
sense of entitlement, and keep their hearts soft toward God, the One who inhabits their 
praises (Ps. 22:3). 

The high ranking for the thankfulness exercise may be due to the fact that as 
students wrote at least five new entries every day, they became more aware of how much 
God had blessed them. As they began to see more of God’s involvement in their lives, 


they, in turn, became even more thankful towards Him. Thus, many began to experience 


an upward trajectory of thankfulness. 
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In addition, while most participants intellectually knew God was good, the act of 
praising Him for tangible blessings allowed that knowledge to more easily move from 
their heads to their hearts. Also, while their life situations may not have measurably 
changed, the act of intentionally thanking God for their blessings (big and small) had the 
effect of filling many with a new level of awe, appreciation, and gratitude toward God. 
This exercise brought many into a deeper awareness of His goodness as they saw He had 
been hiding in plain sight all along. 

Each class would begin with the group corporately sharing some of their God 
moments and thankfulness moments. The energy level would be high as many began to 
realize how active the Lord was in their lives. Also, what God does for one person, He 
can do for anyone (Rom. 2:11; Rev. 19:10). Through these exercises, attendees were able 
to individually and corporately see more of the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 


living (Ps. 27:13). 


Vulnerability with God and Others: The Pathway to Freedom 

As noted earlier, the course was progressive in nature as each class built on and 
reinforced the previous week’s materials. Further, each week, participants seemed to 
develop a greater comfort level with each other. The researcher waited until the third 
week to teach on a potentially sensitive topic: identifying and overcoming blockages to 
hearing from God. By the third week, participants had become more open and had 
developed bonds of trust with each other, 

The teaching on blockages seemed to touch the group deeply as they learned that 


these hindrances usually have very little (if anything) to do with God and often 
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everything to do with one’s personal issues and struggles. Some of the blockages that 
keep us from deep communion with God include: bitterness/unforgiveness; transferring a 
poor relationship with one’s natural father onto God the Father; having a faulty self- 
perception (i.e. feeling unworthy of God’s love and attention); sin blocks; shame blocks: 
and fear blocks. 

When the researcher asked participants at the end of the teaching segment on 
blockages if the information was helpful, almost everyone audibly said, “yes.” In 
responding so vocally, the group was being open, transparent, and vulnerable with each 
other. An optional time of prayer ministry was available at the end of the class and almost 
all who came up for prayer sought the removal of one or more blockages. The researcher 
believes the group’s honesty and vulnerability gave many the courage to come forward 
and ask for prayer. Further, once prayed for, many received a measure of freedom and 


inner healing through the working of the Holy Spirit. 


Focus of Last Class: Celebrating God 

At the beginning of the second class, I mentioned the last class would be a 
celebration of sorts. The group would be celebrating all that God was and had revealed to 
them individually and collectively throughout the course. To create a festive atmosphere, 
paper umbrellas adorned desserts, brightly colored place settings and party-themed 
paperweights were placed at each table. Time was also carved out for participants to 
corporately share and celebrate how God had impacted their life over the last month. 

Students had spent the prior three weeks becoming more aware of God’s 


involvement in their lives in piecemeal fashion. That is, each week, the teaching and 
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exercises would reveal additional ways the group could more deeply engage with God. 
However, the last class was set aside to highlight the fact that everything God is and does 


(big or small) is cause for celebration. 


Habit-Forming Ingredients: Time and Consistent Practice 

It should also be noted that the length of the course, four weeks, was intentional. 
As students attended weekly classes, worked through the in-class exercises, and recorded 
daily God moments and thankfulness moments, new habits were forming. At the end of 
the four-week course, participants were well on their way toward turning a season of 


closer communion with God into a lifestyle of relational connectedness. 


Ecumenically-Designed Course 

The course was intentionally designed to broadly appeal to the Body of Christ. 
Care was taken to use generally accepted terms, ground the teaching in scripture, and 
incorporate exercises found across denominations. This curriculum was crafted to appeal 


to any church community that seeks deeper communion with God. 


Acknowledging the Central Role of the Holy Spirit 

It should be noted that the ultimate impact of this course was wholly dependent on 
the working of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit breathed life into the teacher, curriculum, and 
every detail of the course. Further, those who came into deeper union with God did so 
solely through the working of the Holy Spirit. The course components merely created an 


environment for deeper communion. 


Il] 


While the researcher was the designated teacher, the Holy Spirit served as Master 
Teacher. The Spirit transformed knowledge about God into an experiential encounter 
with Him. Outside of His influence, the course would have merely been an information- 
gathering exercise. However, when space is given for the working of the Holy Spirit, His 
presence is the catalyst for deep level revelation, transformation, and wholeness. Thus, 
the experiential impact of this course rested squarely on the undeniable work of the Holy 


Spirit. 


Additional Observations 


Participants’ New and Broader Relational Engagement with God 
While several attendees had taken discipleship classes in the past, this course was 
unique given its relationally-focused curriculum. As one participant noted: 
I think for me, the course has definitely personalized the relationship. I think 
before, it was this sterile, one-way kind of relationship but now it’s something I 
see how I changed. I can now speak about my relationship with God with other 
people outside of church or with other non-believers and believers; I haven’t done 
that in a really long time. . . It has been really transformative in such a short 
period of time. 
It is interesting to note in this participant’s response a correlation between being 
relationally connected with God and desire to share this newfound relationship with 
others. Here we see that natural evangelism was as a byproduct of developing two-way 


communication with the Lord. This person could not help but share the good news with 


others. 
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In addition, one woman who had felt relationally disconnected from God for a 
while said that since taking the course, “God is more present in my daily life and not only 
on Sundays or in times of need. I feel more connected to my faith and [am] beginning to 
feel the joy and peace in knowing Christ.” Another participant, a mature believer, 
responded that, “More than God ‘showing Himself,’ I have become more aware [sic] of 
his presence.” 

Finally, one woman who had been away from church since childhood and 
recommitted her life to Christ a few years ago stated that her spiritual journey has begun 
“for real” and she has “started to believe and to observe and look forward to the 
adventure.” She also stated that this course has brought “an awakening of possibilities.” 
Thus, for some, a two-way relational connection was initiated through this course. Others 
learned to re-engage with God, become more aware of His presence, and deepen their 
communion. 

The course also seemed to help students broaden their level of engagement with 
God. For example, one participant, a mature Christian, stated: 

I think about what communication with God is and when I first answered the 

question Jon the pre-teaching questionnaire] I believed it was naturally talking 

with God and prayer as well. My perspective has shifted as communicating with 

God could be anything or the way God communicates with you could be through 

nature, through art, through music, through so many different things, Prayer isn’t 

just speaking, it’s dancing, it’s the way you love someone else, it’s [sic} being 
silent. 
Another focus group attendee noted: 

For me, before this course, [ always thought that God would speak to me in one 

particular way and always in that way and now it’s [sic] showing me that God 

speaks to me throughout the day in all different forms. Before the course, I 


thought I was just imagining things asking myself, “Why would God talk to me 
this way?” as I always thought He only had one channel to speak to me. I thought 
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He speaks to everybody in one specific channel but now it just shows me that He 
speaks to everybody in many ways. 


Finally, a third participant shared the following: 
For me, because there are all these ways of communicating with God and how He 
communicates with us, that there is this level of expectancy now that wasn’t there 
before. Before, it was when I went to church and listened to the Sunday message 
or when I pray. But now, I expect it every moment of every day so it has been a 
really great experience having that. 


These responses show how the course expanded and enriched the group’s understanding 


of the innumerable ways God can and does relate to us. 


Intellectual Aptitude Was Not a Deterrent to Deeper Communion with God 
The researcher had initially thought highly educated individuals would have a 
difficult time entering into the exercises as, she believed, intellectualism can be a barrier 
to communion with God. This assumption was not warranted as those who held bachelor, 
master, and doctorate-level degrees derived great benefit from the course. For example, 
one well-educated student stated: 
One way I think I changed is that the talks re-oriented my relationship with God 
and how I took in the world. I was going through a hard time in the weeks and 
months leading up to this course and my relationship with God was stagnant as it 
wasn't open. I was crying to God but not taking the time to be thankful and 
grateful for what I did have. I solidified and cemented my gratitude with God with 
thankfulness moments, which opened me up to the joy. The course re-oriented me 
towards a more balanced relationship with God as I could feel despair but also be 
grateful at the same time. 
This well-educated individual and others with similar backgrounds entered into a deeper 


relationship with God through the course. Thus, while inteliectualism can be a deterrent 


to divine communion, those findings were not supported by this research. 
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Suggested Improvements 

The first area for future improvement revolves around the length of the course. 
While this short, four-week pilot course was the perfect time frame to introduce a new 
curriculum, the course content was quite rich and could have easily been expanded into a 
ten-week course. In fact, a majority of respondents indicated a desire to lengthen the 
course. Given this feedback, the course could easily be extended as both the participant 
interest level and rich content would support such an extension. 

The longer time frame would also create more space for longer group discussions 
(a desire cited by several), and additional in-class exercises. The participants’ relatively 
low rating of the small group discussion time (3.7/5.0) could have been due, in part, to 
the rushed nature of some of the discussion groups. One attendee mentioned that when 
she was in a smaller group, there was enough time for group discussions yet she and 
others experienced time famine in the larger groups. 

A second suggested improvement would be to require future participants to attend 
at least 80% of the sessions. Since each class builds on the prior class, students who 
attended every class gained the most benefit. As one participant stated: 

I think for me, just having a weekly goal or homework [was helpful]. I noticed 

that each week, my relationship [with God] seemed to be getting closer and closer 

with each exercise as [ learned another way to communicate with God. I definitely 
felt that relationship deepen with each exercise as we built on them. 
In addition to the progressive nature of the course, the quality of the group discussions 
seemed greatest among those who attended most, if not all, of the sessions. 


The researcher was hesitant to make full attendance a requirement for several 


reasons. First, since this was a pilot course that needed to establish its own track record, 
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an open enrollment policy was adopted. In fact, as participants shared feedback about the 
course with others, new students arrived each week with five new participants attending 
the last class. Second, it was important not to create any unnecessary roadblocks for those 
who were either merely curious or waffling about taking the course. It seems many 
initially explored one class out of curiosity, enjoyed the experience, and became regular 
attendees. Finally, given the presumably low commitment level of the target audience, 
enrollment was kept open during this pilot course. 

While pros and cons exist in requiring at least 80% class attendance, one 
suggestion is to run the course on two tracks. One track could be reserved for established 
believers who would have the attendance requirement. Another track would be for new 


and nominal Christians who could attend as many classes as they desired. 


Project Summary 
This doctoral project was focused on teaching and equipping believers to hear 
from God. The main thesis of this project was that through teaching a four-week course 
entitled, Relationship 101: Embarking on a Relational Adventure with God, participants’ 
knowledge of how to hear from God would increase. The four foundations chapters have 
played a critical role in informing this project. This section will discuss: (1) the impact of 
the foundation chapters; and (2) show how the teaching curriculum relates to the main 


thesis of this project. 
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Biblical Foundations Chapter 

This chapter analyzed an Old and New Testament passage. The passages 
illustrated God’s personal interaction with His people as seen in Jacob’s wrestling match, 
and the return of the prodigal son (Gen. 32:22-32; Luke 15:11-32). The Genesis passage 
provided many keys regarding divine communion. First, while the text does not tell the 
reader why Jacob voluntarily separated from his family and possessions, the separation 
itseif created space for God to meet him and move in his life. Likewise, when we 
intentionally pursue God, we are creating space for Him to meet us and transform us. 
Also, during these encounters, we realize God never moved. Rather, our busyness and 
worldly preoccupations blunted our awareness of a God who is ever-present. 

Second, like Jacob, believers can boldly come before God in all of their 
humanness and know He is delighted with the relational exchange. Once God is 
encountered, believers are never the same. Jacob left his encounter with a new name, 
Israel, and a permanent limp, which could be symbolic of the spiritual changes he 
underwent in God’s presence. 

Likewise, the Lukan parable of the prodigal son illustrated several facets of God’s 
nature. God desires to be in relationship with His people, offers returning prodigals 
unconditional love and acceptance, and freely embraces those who desire communion 
with Him. Thus, both passages portrayed God’s deep involvement with His people, His 


unyielding love, and the transformation that can take place in His presence. 
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Historical Foundations Chapter 

The Historical Foundations chapter was focused on the Christian mystics. 
Christian mystics are an ecumenically diverse group of people who, throughout history, 
have diligently pursued a relational connection with God. While several well-known 
mystics were highlighted, the chapter sought to correct the false notion that only a 
handful of Christians are destined for the deeper things of God. Spiritual intimacy is 
available to every believer. The only requirements needed to enter into this deeper life are 
spiritual hunger, a holy dissatisfaction with the status quo, and an awareness that such a 


relationship is available. 


Theological Foundations Chapter 

The Theological Foundations chapter focused on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The lack of divine connectedness experienced by many believers can be traced to the 
absence of the working of the Holy Spirit in their lives. While discipleship programs, 
Bible studies, and spiritual disciplines are all helpful activities, spiritual intimacy cannot 
take place apart from the Holy Spirit. Stated another way, any spiritual activity 
undertaken by Christians merely creates an environment for the Holy Spirit’s 
participation. The spiritual activity itself does not have any innate ability to create 
spiritual intimacy with God or produce transformational change. However, when the 
Holy Spirit is welcomed and breathes life into believers, divine communion becomes a 
reality. Thus, spiritual intimacy can only be acquired and maintained through the working 


of the Holy Spirit. 
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Theoretical Foundations Chapter 

The Theoretical Foundations chapter discussed four modalities employed to help 
Christians connect to God: lectio divina, journaling, fasting, and corporate praise and 
worship. It is important to note that these activities merely create an environment that is 
conducive to spiritual intimacy and are not ends in themselves. Rather, their effectiveness 
is wholly dependent, once again, on the Holy Spirit’s involvement. The Theoretical 
Foundations chapter concluded with an assessment of four modalities adopted by the 
secular world to improve their sense of well-being: mindfulness meditation, 
nutrition/holistic living, tools to improve self-esteem, and ways to achieve 


wholeheartedness. 


Conclusion 

Fach foundations chapter has informed this doctoral project in a specific way. The 
Biblical Foundations chapter utilized Scripture passages that illustrated God’s nature and 
desire to communicate with His children. The Historical Foundations chapter profiled 
Christian mystics and held them out as models that all believers can learn from to deepen 
their communion with God. The Theological Foundations chapter focused on the role of 
the Holy Spirit in connecting believers to the Living God. Finally, the Theoretical] 
Foundations chapter outlined four Christian modalities of hearing from God and four 
approaches adopted by the secular world to achieve well-being. These chapters provide a 
glue-like cohesiveness that undergirds the main theme of this doctoral project, which is 


that learning to hear from God is the catalyst for spiritual intimacy and church renewal. 
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In addition, the teaching portion of the project translated key scholarly principles 
into an experiential reality for class participants. The practicum section had one goal: to 
help participants deepen their relational communion with God. Every teaching, exercise, 
and class discussion revolved around that focus. 

Those who are relationally connected with God begin to become what they behold 
as, Over time, they increasingly resemble their heavenly Father. Their lives tend to be 
marked with undeniable love, joy, and peace as they become living epistles of what it 
means to live an abundant life. Once that divine connection is formed, Christians can 
easily step into the fullness of their God-given identity, calling, and spiritual inheritance 


as everything in God’s Kingdom flows from relationship. 


Future Doctoral Project: Teaching the Course to Interested Unbelievers 

An enterprising doctoral student may wish to teach this course to unbelievers who 
are open to learning about Christianity. The need to develop innovative outreach 
programs for unbelievers is great. According to Drs. James White and Linda Mercadante, 
the religiously unaffiliated now make up the nation’s fastest-growing and third largest 
religious category in the United States.” In fact, a staggering twenty percent of Americans 
(one out of five) hold this designation.” 

This researcher personally knows many spiritual sojourners who require more 


than good teaching and doctrinal content before making a decision for Christ. Noted 


* James Emery White, The Rise of the Nones: Understanding and Reaching the Religiously 
Unaffiliated (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2014), 21; Linda A. Mercadante, Belief without Borders: 
Inside the Minds of the Spiritual but not Religious (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2014), 1. 


3 White, 1. 
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experts have confirmed that one of the key desires of many non-Christians in their 
spiritual quest is to experience “a profound spiritual connection.”” This experience-based 
course could chart new evangelistic territory and serve as a counterbalance to mainstream 
outreach methods that tend to be content-heavy yet light on experiential engagement. 

The curriculum has the capacity to minister to the disenfranchised in a way that is 
highly relevant to them. Once these individuals relationally engage with God, doctrinal 
knowledge, formal Bible studies, and other traditional discipleship programs could be 
offered. While this approach may appear unorthodox for many traditionalists, it seems to 
be more properly aligned with the heart cry of those who have yet to encounter God. 
Further, once encountered, the faith of these new converts can grow and flourish as we 


have learned that relational engagement is a pre-requisite for authentic spiritual growth. 


Sustainable Model for Church Renewal: Living from Relational Connectedness 
The key way to achieve an authentic and sustained renewal within the Body of 
Christ is through helping believers relationally connect with God. Renewal that is based 
on a growing relationship with Christ cannot, by definition, be short-lived, transitory, or 
confined to a one-time encounter. Rather, this type of renewal would simply be a natural 
byproduct of relationally abiding in Christ and would be marked by longevity, 
consistency, and ever-deepening maturity among congregants. 
As Christians begin to live from this place of connection, they, in turn, will 


become authentic conduits of God’s love, peace, grace, and mercy. Relationally 


* Mercadante, 72. See also George Barna and David Kinnaman, eds. Churchless: Understanding 
Today's Unchurched and How to Connect with Them (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale Momentum, 2014). 
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connected Christians will undeniably stand out as their countenance, speech. and actions 
begin to increasingly mirror their spiritual Father, the One they have come to personally 
know. They will also be able to move in power and authority as children of the Most 
High God. Just as Jesus was relationally connected to the Father and effortlessly drew the 
spiritually barren to Himself, those relationally abiding 1n God will become magnets to a 
spiritually broken and hurting generation. 

Further, the seeds of a sustained revival are embedded in the renewed Church. 
The term “revival” means, “an awakening ... of interest in and care for matters relating 
to personal religion” [emphasis added]. As Christians begin to awaken and live from 
their relational connection with God, the historic cycle of short-lived revivals cannot 
continue. As the Church relationally returns to God, the term revival will become an 
outdated expression as awakened Christians will be practicing nothing other than “normal 
Christianity.” The process from Church renewal to sustained revival/normal Christianity 
begins with learning to hear from God and living from that relationship. Everything in 


God’s Kingdom begins with and flows out of this relational connection. 


* Dictionary.com website, accessed January 23, 2015, 
http://dictionary.reference.com/browse/revival. 
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Confidential Questionnaire 


Name: — E-mail: 


Date: | 


What is your age bracket (please circle your response)? 


<20 20's 30’s 40’s 50’s 60’s 70’s 80+ 


What is your highest level of formal education (please circle your response)? 


Below high school HighSchool Two-year college degree 
Four-year college degree Master’s Degree Doctorate/Ph.D. Degree 


Other (please specify) 


Do you see Jesus as your Savior? 


Yes No 


If yes, how old were you when you made a conscious decision to be a follower of Christ 
(please circle your response)? 


</ 7-12 = 13-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80+ 


What generally comes to mind when you think about God? 


Can people grow closer to God? 
Yes No 


If yes, what is your perception of how a person grows closer to God? 
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How do you define prayer? 
Do you pray? 
Yes No 


If you pray, how would you describe that experience? 


Have you ever experienced God communicating with you during prayer? If so, how 
often has that taken place? 


Always Often Regularly Rarely 


Do you keep a prayer journal? 


Yes No 


If you keep a prayer journal, what (if anything) has been the impact of doing so? 


What comes to mind when you think about the Bible? 


Do you read the Bible? If so, has reading the Bible impacted you in any way? Please 
explain. 


Do you listen to Christian music? 


Yes No 
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If you listen to Christian music, has this impacted you in any way? If so, please explain. 


How (if at all) does God show Himself to you? What impact (if any) has that had on 
you? 


If you have personal communication with God, how frequent is the communication 
(please circle your response)? 


Always Often Regularly Rarely 


If you have had personal encounter(s) with God, what was your frame of mind just before 
the encounter? Please circle all that apply. 


I wasn’t seeking God at the time; it just happened unexpectedly. 
I was seeking God but wasn’t expecting anything. 

I was expecting communication/an encounter. 

I was open to communication/an encounter. 

I was desperate for communication/an encounter. 


Other (please specify) 
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The following statements require a response on a scale of 1-5. Please select the 
appropriate number that corresponds to your response. 


1 = Strongly Agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Neither agree nor disagree 
4 = Disagree 


5 = Strongly Disagree 
God desires to communicate with me. 


I 2 3 + 5 


I think God speaks to me but I’m never sure if it’s God or Just me speaking to myself. 


1 Z =, 4 5 


I don’t feel God’s presence most of the time. 


I 2 2) 4. 5 


God 1s love. 


| Z . 4 5 


God seems distant and hard to reach. 


| 2 3 4 5 


IZ] 


I cannot distinguish God’s voice from the other voices in my head. 


! 2 3 £ s) 


My prayers are prepared and structured. 


l 2 3 4. > 


God 1s good. 
] 2 3 4 5 


I feel worthy of God’s love. 
] y. 3 . 2) 


| have a meaningful relationship with God. 


l 2 3 4 5 


God speaks to me when listening to worshipful Christian music. 


l 2 3 4 > 


I’m waiting for God to speak to me. 


l 2 3 4 5 
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If God knew the “real me,” He would not want to spend time with me 


l 2 3 4 3 


I’m satisfied with my relationship with God. 


] 2 3 4 5 


I don’t know how to approach God. 
I Z 3 4 5 


My relationship with God contributes to my sense of well-being. 


1 Z 5 4 5 


J thank God regularly for the blessings in my life. 
] 2 3 4 5 


God speaks to me through the Bible. 
] Z 3 4, z 


God speaks to me through dreams. 
] Z 3 e, 5 
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If God wants to communicate with me, He will do so with no effort needed on my part. 


2 3 + 5 


God always speaks to me in the same way. 


I 2 3 4 5 


God only speaks to me during dedicated prayer times. 


] 2 3 4 > 


I expect to hear from God. 
l 2 3 4 s 


My mind wanders when I try to pray. 
l zZ 3 “| 5 


The Bible is hard to read. 
| Z 3 4 5 


God is too busy with bigger issues to care about my prayers. 


] 2 s “ 5 
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God speaks to me in many different ways. 


l 2 3 4 5 


During prayer, it’s hard for my mind to become quiet and focused on God. 


l 2 3 4 2) 


My prayer times are dry and spiritually lifeless. 


l 2 3 4 i) 


When I pray, it feels like work. 
l 2 3 4 5 


Silence in the presence of God is one form of prayer. 


l 2 ) 4 5 


Certain Bible verses have stood out and highlighted themselves. 


] 2 6 “| 5 


Thank you for participating in this Dector of Ministry research project. Your confidential 
feedback is greatly appreciated. 
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Final Questionnaire 
Name: _ E-mail: _ 
Date: 


Please circle all of the classes you have attended. 


First Class Second Class Third Class Fourth Class 


Do you see Jesus as your Savior? 


Yes No 


If yes, how old were you when you made a conscious decision to be a follower of Christ 
(please circle your response)? 


<7 7-12 13-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 804 


What generally comes to mind when you think about God? 


Can people grow closer to God? 
Yes No 


If yes, what is your perception of how a person grows closer to God? 


How do you define prayer? 
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Do you pray? 
Yes No 


If you pray, how would you describe that experience? 


Have you ever experienced God communicating with you during prayer? If so, how 
often has that taken place? 


Always Often Regularly Rarely 


Do you keep a prayer journal? 


Yes No 


Hf you keep a prayer journal, what (if anything) has been the impact of doing so? 


What comes to mind when you think about the Bible? 


Do you read the Bible (please circle your response)? Yes No 


If so, has reading the Bible impacted you in any way? Please explain 


Do you listen to Christian music? 


Yes No 
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If you listen to Christian music, has this impacted you in any way? If so, please explain. 


If you have personal communication with God, how frequent is the communication 
(please circle your response)? 


Always Often Regularly Rarely 


Since taking the Relationship 101 course, how (if at all) has God shown Himself to you? 


How has that impacted your faith? 


How has that impacted your life? 


If you have had personal encounter(s) with God since taking the Relationship 101 course, 
what was your frame of mind just before the encounter(s)? Please check all that apply. 


I wasn’t seeking God for communication/an encounter; it just happened 
unexpectedly. 


I was seeking God but wasn’t expecting anything. 
I was expecting an encounter/interaction. 

I was open to an encounter/interaction. 

I was desperate for an encounter/interaction. 


Other (please specify): 
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The following statements require a response on a scale of 1-5. Please circle the 
appropriate number that corresponds to your response. 


1 = Strongly Agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Neither Agree nor Disagree 
4 = Disagree 


5 = Strongly Disagree 
God desires to communicate with me. 


Z 3 4 5 


I think God speaks to me but I’m never sure if it’s God or just me speaking to myself. 


2 3 4 5 


I don’t feel God’s presence most of the time. 


! Z 3 4 5 


God ts love. 


1 2 3 4 5 


God seems distant and hard to reach. 


l 2 3 4. 5 
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I cannot distinguish God’s voice from the other voices in my head. 


It 2 5 4 5 


My prayers are prepared and structured. 


] 2 5 4 5 


God is good. 
| fs) 3 4 2) 


I feel worthy of God’s love. 
1 2 3 4 5 


I have a meaningful relationship with God. 


I 2 5 4 ) 


God speaks to me when listening to worshipful Christian music. 


I 2 2 4. 2) 


I’m waiting for God to speak to me. 


i 2 . 4 5 


iS) 


If God knew the “real me,” He would not want to spend time with me. 


l Z 3 a 5 


I’m satisfied with my relationship with God. 


t 2 3 <, 5 


I don’t know how to approach God. 
| 2 3 + 5 


My relationship with God contributes to my sense of well-being. 


J 2 3 Zh 5 


I thank God regularly for the blessings in my life. 
] 2 3 -. 5 


God speaks to me through the Bible. 
1 2 3 4 5 


God speaks to me through dreams. 
J 2 3 “4 ) 
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If God wants to communicate with me, He will do so with no effort needed on my part. 


| 2 3 4 5 


God always speaks to me in the same way. 


jt 2 3 £. » 


God only speaks to me during dedicated prayer times. 


1 2 3 4 5 


I expect to hear from God. 


I 2 a) 4 5 


My mind wanders when I try to pray. 
it 2 5 4 5 


The Bible is hard to read. 
1 2 3 4 5 


God is too busy with bigger issues to care about my prayers. 


J 2 3 4. 5 
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God speaks to me in many different ways. 


] a 3 4 5) 


During prayer, it’s hard for my mind to become quiet and focused on God. 


] 2 3 4 5 


My prayer times are dry and spiritually lifeless. 
l Z 3 él 5 


When I pray, it feels like work. 
I 2 3 4 5 


Silence in the presence of God is one form of prayer. 


| 2 3 4. 5 


Certain Bible verses have stood out and highlighted themselves. 


l 2 5. 4 5) 


Please turn the page. 
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Using a scale of 1 to 5, please answer the following questions by circling the number 
that most represents your response. 


1= Not at All 2= Little 3= Somewhat 4= Very 5= A Great 
Deal 


Please rate the degree to which the course components below increased your knowledve 
of how to hear from God: 


1. Teaching Time i Z 3 4 5 
2. Group Exercises (in class) 2 3 < 5 
3. Small Group Discussions 1 2 3 dk a 
4. Identifying God Moments 1 2 & 5 
5. Identifying Thankfulness Moments l 2 3 a 5 
6. Prayer Journaling 1] 2 3 4 5 
7. Prayer Time (if sought by attendee) ] Z 3 4 co] 
8. Socializing/Dessert Time i bi 3 4 5 


9. To what degree has the overall course increased your knowledge of how to hear from 
God? 


J 2 5 4 2 


How (if at all) can this course be improved? 


Is there anything else you'd like to add? 


Thank you for participating in this Doctor of Ministry research project. Your 
voluntary and confidential feedback is greatly appreciated. 
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II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VII. 


IX. 
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FOCUS GROUP QUESTIONS 


What drew you to the course? 

What was your experience in taking the course? 

Who do you think would benefit from this course? 

What teaching or activity was most/least helpful to you? 

How (if at all) has the course affected your knowledge of how to hear from God? 
Would anyone like to comment on any component(s) of the course? 

What advice would you give to improve this course offering? 

How important (if at all) was the small group discussion time? 


Is there anything I have not asked that you feel is important to share? 


APPENDIX D 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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I. 


lil. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


What drew you to the course? 

Can you tell me about your experience in taking this course? 
What teaching or activity was most helpful to you? 

What teaching or activity was least helpful to you? 


How (if at all) has this course affected your knowledge of how to hear from 
God? 


What advice would you give to improve this course offering? 


Is there anything I have not asked that you feel is important to share? 


APPENDIX E 


ABBREVIATED TEACHING OUTLINE 
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ABBREVIATED TEACHING OUTLINE! 


1. Tethering Ourselves to the Truth about God’s Nature and Character 
A. More than mental assent; coming into an experiential revelation 
B. Components of God’s nature and character 
C. Whatever you need God to be in your life, He already is 


Ii. Understanding and Tethering Ourselves to the Bible: Plumb-Line of Truth 
A. Basic Bible facts 
B. Key information that shows Bible is unlike any book ever written 
C. Biblical basis for God speaking through His Word 
D. Exercises: personalized Scripture exercise and audio Bible 





Ill. Ways God Speaks in Addition to the Bible 
A. Biblical basis 
B. Diverse ways God speaks (i.e. feeling God-given burden, discernment) 
C. Test all words/impressions against the Bible, the plumb-line of Truth 


IV. Broad-Based Yet Personal Nature of Our Relational Connection with God 
A. God’s activity in our lives is constant 
B. God speaks to us corporately and personally 
C. Importance of remaining expectant; not putting God in box 


Y. Spiritual Journaling Exercises 
A. Thankfulness Moments and God Moments exercises 
B. Two-way journaling exercises 


VI. Listening to Worshipful, Meditative Christian Music 
A. Role mm helping us hear from God 
B. Fruit of activity 


VII. Potential Blockages to Hearing from God 
A. Different types of blockages 
B. How to overcome blockages 
C. What blockage-free communion with God looks like 


VUIL Critical Yet Often Overlooked Fruit of Relational Connection with God: Joy 
A. Defined 
B. Presence/absence can be indicator of depth/shallowness of our 
relationship with God 


‘ For more information, please contact me at: lisabaileymail @ gmail.com. 
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